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ceasion to send his man—who, 

t jolly Dutchman—to a neigh- 
barrel of molasses. The roud 
ud the weather warm, and the 
r driving rather fast, the molas- 
i to “‘ work,” as it is generally 
will let him tell his own story 


ed along, and I gomed along, 
ill vat stands on de top of ge 
and den I looks around pehiud 
Thinks I, I vill sthop dat, so I 
d scotches der oxen mit a grab- 
vs der pung hole in ash tight 
it a lightwood knot, and gomed 
I got to where de forks of de 
oder mit de meetin’ honse, and 
sind my pack agin, and de sthutf 
er mit de parrel agin. ‘QO,’ says 
u now, and I picks up a choot 
t, and de ting flew out mit a 
ion, and knocked me down flat 
my pack, and scart de cart, and 
mit de oxen, and turned dem 
ler, proke eberyting in pieces, 
ru ae myself, put de cart ish 
fal. 


‘0B TO A MUSKETER. 
»lad sucker, why doant 
¢ livin sum wa beside 
o peeple and insurten yure 
et blud, litin on 
4, and when they git mad an 
», leave? Haint yu got no feelinks? 
how yude git nocked if you was 
am tu legged blud suckers as is 
». wot wares kloes. Whi doant yu 
1 i, as tha do, and blede em foar 
‘ithowt hollerin all the whyle? 
ble! you do a big biznis on a 
you suck more blud owt of a 
in elefant can, an yure smeller 
tong. You waik up foaks 
or sleepin, and tha swair 
How du yu work it to keap 
sharp without grindin?) Whi 
ek wurms owt ov treas, 
you long legged cuss? 
is it yu syng so much, 
d with yur fethirs shott oph, 
om yuma devower? Yu 
+ kon ten tid burd from yur 
syng loudist when yure 
I shud thynck yud want on 
sntry letts to keap yure long 
ein Koald thys wether. 
uselis, yu kant chaw, butt 
on suckin, kaus yu nevir 
Inseck, a dew.— Knickerbocker. 
ampbell, says that he once heard 
guished beauty and rank defend 
iwrence from the charge of having 
of paying attention to ladies with- 
o follow them up by an offer of his 
feman remarked that he thought 
is highly blamable. 
ed the lady, who was said to have 
xe temporary object of the great 
tions ; “no, not exactly-—not so 
,” said the lady, musingly. 
xelaimed the gentleman. “ You 
Not to blame for such conduct ?” 
» much,” was still the lady’s mus- 


ally, madam,” said the gentleman, 
1 such behaviour as desertion—” 
‘interrupted the lady, “‘ to confess 
n firmly of opinion that the major- 
would rather be courted and jilted, 
latall!” 

Parisian dandy who, we think, 
3 Connecticut. C had at his 
omplete groom costume. When 
tention to one of the fair sex, he 





1e to send you a bouquet by my 
” 


»paired to his garret, took out his 
shed his faee and hands, and knock- 
8 door. . 

said, “are some flowers sent by 
lam.” 
e last five francs in the purchase. 
so delighted with the present that 
a louis to the bearer. 
clear gain of three dollars, and a 
a the bargain. 
» have your daguerreotype ?” asked 
h Avenue belie, lately, of a rather 
oung gentleman, who had been for 
annoying her with his attentions. 
man was delighted, and in a short 
received the picture. She gave it 
, and asked: 
ju know that gentleman if he should 


it replied in the affirmative. 
en he comes, tell him | am engaged.” 
‘Aman, 
A nnressens 
idan, as recorded by Mr. Morley, 
bit of saying, “‘ When you mean to 
e that you have a towel handy.” 
» blame for not having better at- 
» above advice. Before atiempting 
1a a good wipe in the face, we ought 
that we had our Russian towelling 
Punch, 
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, 80 you’ve been in trouble, ch?” 
’ Well, cheer up, man; adversity 
shows up our better qualities ”’ “Ah, 
v didn’t try me ; it was an Old Bailey 
e showed up my worst qualiti:s.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
A SACRIFICE TO THE CORN SPIRIT. 


Miexow and the black intended to follow the 
directions of Brign to the letter; but notwith- 
standing his instructions to keep to the right, 
Balaam took the left side of the hill. The rea- 
son of this was that Balaam having been depriv- 
ed of rest during the night, fell asleep in the sad- 
dle, and his horse freed from restraint from his 
rider, was at liberty to choose his own course, 
and preferred the way we have mentioned. 
Mignon undoubtedly would have noticed the 
dereliction if she had not been mentally occupied 
to such an extent as to be entirely unmindfal of 
the route. We will not venture to make our- 
self and the reader parties to the young lady’s 
thoughts, which evidently were of an interesting 


“character; otherwise she~wokld net have been 


wholly insensible to the loveliness of the morn- 
ing, the sweetness of the air, the wild beauty of 
the scenery. : 

They had made half the circuit of the hill be- 
fore the consequences of their inattention were 
apparent. A yell recalled Balaam to the outer 
waking world, rudely, it must be confessed, but 
effectually. Mignon was the first to realize the 
misfortune that had befallen them. She perceiv- 
ed around her acircle of dusky men, armed with 
spears, knives and guns; she had fallen into an 
ambuscade of Indians. The discovery was one 
to try the firmest nerves. Balaam, seeing a red 
hand grasp his horse’s bridle, thought it time to 
bestir himself; with a sweep of his long arm he 
felled the offender, then disengaging a small axe 
which was secured at his saddle, and in the use 
of which he was practiced, he struck down 
another savage, and prepared for a sturdy de- 
fence of his mistress. Enraged at his resistance, 
they swarmed upon him in overwhelming num- 
bers, with loud, vindictive whoops. ® 

For a time the giant strength of the black pre- 
vailed, his weapon gleaming around him in rapid 
circles, scattering his foes; but anon a hatchet 
hurled by a warrior took effect upon his head. 
The faithful negro cast a despairing look at Mig- 
non, and lost his seat in the saddle; but when 
upon the ground he sprang up and shook him- 
self like a lion; then, even, Mignon believed he 
might prove unconquerable. He struck a few 
blows, then sank upon one knee, yet continuing 
to resist and defy them in his own peculiar way. 
Perceiving that his strength was failing, he turn- 
ed his eyes toward his beloved mistress. 

“The red niggers hab fixed me—God bress 
ye, missy !” he said, and fell forward upon his 
face. The infuriated savages would have man 
gled and mutilated his body, but their chief com- 
manded them to desist, adding that cowards 
might be hacked and cut in pieces, but not brave 
men who sell their lives dearly. This humane 
Indian, however, did not waive the established 
usage of his race, and in a moment held up poor 
Balaam’s scalp. At the sight of this reeking 
trophy Mignon swooned. When she recovered, 
she was seated at the fvot of a tree, her body sup- 
ported by the trunk. The natives were grouped 
together a few paces distant, speaking earnestly 
in their own dialect, which sounded harsh and 
horrible to Mignon. There seemed to be a divi- 
sion of opinion among them which was finally 
rettled, as she judged by the altered tone of their 
voices. The chief came and looked at her 
autentively. 

“You wear,” said he in English so broken 
that we shall not attempt to give it verbatim, 
“the garbof a princess ofthe Blackfoot nation, 
but your skin is pale. The Blackfoot and the 
Crow are enemies ; they hate each other—they 
go to war and take scalps—they put their prison- 
ers to death. Palefaced woman, you must die !” 

“Do the warriors of the Crow nation wage 
war upon women?” asked Mignon, striving to 
rally her courage. 

“They destroy their enemics,” returned the 
chief. 

“Enemies are those who take the war-path; 
the women of the paleface nation never go upon 





the war-path; they love peace and remain at 


“Then why art thou here?” said the chief, 
quickly. 

“ Not to take life but to save it,” Mignon an- 
swered. 

“Like all your craven race, you shrink from 
death.” 7 

“And why should I not? Am I not young, 
and does not the young heart cling to exis- 
tence? Women die well when the Great Spirit 
calls; but they draw back from violence and 
blood.” 

‘The Great Spirit calls you now.” 

“T cannot hear him.” 

‘* He calls you through my voice; he bids you 
get ready.” 

“The Crows are cowards or they would not 
kill women ; brave men hold such deeds in hor- 
ror,” rejoined Mignon. 

“The ways of the different races of men are 
unlike. Toone the Master of Life gives soft 
spirits and souls that love peace; to another he 
gives hearts that delight in war and the torture 
of an enemy; to one people he gives cities, to 
another forests; one lives by hunting, and 
another by tilling the earth.” 

“T know that men have different natures, but 
to none has he given the right to shed innocent 
blood. Pity my youth, let mercy triumph over 
cruelty !”” added Mignon, with increasing fervor. 

“Pale maiden, it is better to die young than 
old. ‘ If you go to the land of souls now you will 
remain young and beautiful forever; but if you 
live till you are old and wrinkled, you will enter 
that country as such, and continue so.” 

“Hear me: I have a father who has much 
gold; he has a trading-house beyond yonder 
mountains where he keeps the things most val- 
ued by red men; go there with me and you 
shall be made rich above all your tribe.” 

The Indian paused a moment as if meditating 
upon what he had heard, and Mignon began to 
hope. 

“You shall have guns that never miss their 
aim, ammunition to last your life-time, blankets 
that defy the snows of the coldest winter, and 
horses that are swifter than the antelope and 
stronger than the buffalo. With these you can 
make war upon the Blackfeet, and conquer 
them.” 

“ Palefaces have artful tongues, and the red 
man cannot tell when they speak the truth. 
What you say sounds well, bat you might lead 
us into the strong forts of the whites where we 
should be slain by the thunder of the great guns. 
I have listened to you too long. The corn-spirit 
requires an offering, and he will not be content 
save with a young and beautiful maiden such as 
thou art.” 

“« There is but one Deity and that is the Mas- 
ter of Life. He makes the corn and all things 
else grow; he is unchangeable and cannot be 
placated by sacrifices and bloody rites. The 
scent of burning victims is offensive to his 
nostrils.” : 

“White skin, there is a spirit that presides 
over corn, as the oldest of our people know. 
Once in seven years, at least, he demands a sac- 
rifice, and some of our medicine men say it should 
annually be offered. The corn-spirit has had no 
victim for a long time, and is angry; we must 
pacify him, or we shall raise no corn and there 
will be a famine in our nation. The Manito of 
the Crows has sent you for a sacrifice to appease 
the offended spirit. To-morrow you will die.” 

“ Will the manner of my death be painful ?” 
Mignon asked. 

“ White maiden, it will be painful, but not of 
long duration,” said the Crow. “In the land 
of souls you will forget your sufferings and re- 
joice to see the corn growing green and tall to 
feed our hungry children.” 

“Ts is horrible!” exclaimed Mignon. 

“Tt is nought compared to the torture of 
three days, when twelve fires are lighted, and all 
the arts of inflicting pain are exhausted,” he re- 
plied, his face glowing with savage ferocity at 
the recollection of the fearful scenes he had wit- 
nessed. 

Shocked beyond measure by the death of 
Balaam, and terrified by the fate before her, 





Mignon was forced to the verge of despair. She 
employed all her power of eloquence and per- 
suasion to move the heart of the Indian, picturing 
before him the wickedness, cruelty and useless- 
ness of such an offering. He at length cut short 
her entreaties by saying angrily : 

“My warriors desire it, and it shall be so.” 

With these words he left her and issued orders 
which she could not understand. Presently she 
wa’ placed upon her horse, and the party set off 
toward the mountains. Mignon turned a last 
lingering look toward the hill where she had ex- 
pected to find friends and safety ; it seemed the 
only thing that remained to link her to her peo- 
ple. She saw it fading from sight with feelings 
of inexpressible sadness ; leaving it was like bid- 
ding adieu to the earth itself, and all thaf was 
dear to her. Nota ray of hope, not a gleam of 
comfort went with her toward those lonely de- 
files where she was destined to suffer the pains 
and penalties of death. The world no longer 
existed for her, it had passed from her, she was 
dead to it forever. . 

She submitted to her captors with the helpless 
passivity of despair, her bowed head and droop- 


“Paleface woman, thou art a great medicine !” 
he exclaimed. 

“Tam,” she resumed, with more impressive 
emphasis, “ but a perishable creature like thee, 
but I have skill in interpreting the will of the 
Great Spirit. I know what he desires of his 
children ; and there is that within that tells me 
when his power will go forth in fearful fury to, 
rebuke bloodthirsty warriors, and lay low arro- 
gant chieftains. Tallbear, listen! the Master of 
Life threatens! Hear his stern menace in the 
affrighted heavens !”” 

The maiden paused, and peal on peal shook 
the mountains, while electrical flashes blazed 
blendingly around theirsummits, streaming down 
into the valley below in red-hot chains. 

“Tt is thus,” continued Mignon, with solem- 
nity, “that the God of the white man and the 
red manifests his indignation and his might!” 

The braves threw themselves prostrat= upon 
the earth, covering their eyes with their hands. 
Tallbear only remained standing, he bowed his 
head upon his breast submissively. 

“White woman, if the Master of Life is angry, 
what shall Tallbear do to turn aside his dis- 

1 ?” he asked. 





ing form testifying to her deep despondency. 

“Alas !” she thought, “ this is the fruit of my 
rashness! O, my father, who will love and care 
for you! How intense will be your anxiety, how 
harassing your fears, when months pass on and 
Mignon does not return to your arms! God 
bless you, my parent, and give courage to your 
child, for great is her need !”” 

The Indians did not address her, and the trail 
to the nearest Crow village was traced silently. 
Tallbear, the chief, kept near her person, setting 
an example of jacjturnity which,was followed by 
his warriors. It was deemed imperatively ne- 
cessary by those who pretended to be versed in 
the whims and caprices of the minor deities, 
that the sacrifice demanded by the angry corn- 
spirit, to be efficacious, should be made within 
sight of a field of corn. The terrible rite here 
referred to, is nota creation of the imagination, 
but a barbarity that has been more than once con- 
summated among the red men and witnessed 
by our own people. Mignon had heard of the 
terrible ceremonial from trappers worthy of cre- 
dence. An instance was fresh in her memory 
of a young and handsome captive maiden hav- 
ing been immolated to the blood-thirsty spirit. 
In this case the arms had been extended and 
held firmly, while fire was applied beneath them 
for a certain time, at the expiration of which, her 
bosom was pierced with innumerable arrows. 
The flesh of the victim was then cut into small 
pieces, and a drop of blood from each dropped 
into hills of the corn. 

O, foolish mortals, how much trouble ye are 
at to please unknown, imaginary deities, and 
how much misery ye reflect upon your fellow- 
mortals who are real and known, and have 
claims upon your sympathy and kindness! Man, 


r 

“Twill ask him,” said Mignon, closing her 
eyes and crossing her arms upon her breast; she 
remained silent a few moments, then addressing 
the chief’: 

“ The answer is (looking steadily at Tallbear), 
offer no more bloody sacrifices to the corn-spirit, 
for there is but one God that presides over all 
thiags, and he is the Master of Life.” 

“Inquire yet again, and ask him what I shall 
do with the paleface woman ?” 

Mignon perceived that all depended on the 
skilfulness of her reply; she bad reached the 
most delicate and critical point of her purpose. 
She closed her eyes and crossed her arms again, 
to gain time to form a fitting answer. 

“Find a woman among your people who has 
lost a daughter, and let her adopt this child of 
the paleface,” she said. 

This reply was judicious, for the suspicions of 
Tallbear might have been aroused, had she de- 
manded her liberty at once. 

“JT will send for our medicine men, and they 
shall fast three days and see if the Great Spirit 
will confirm this,”’ returned the Indian. 

“ The Master of Life speaks but once to man; 
he never repeats!’ exclaimed Mignon, with a 
dignity and earnestness wondrous to Tallbear. 

“That is well; he never repeats,” he said, 
then looking searchingly at his captive, added : 

“And he never denies !”” 

“And he never denies,” repeated Mignon, in 
the same tone. ‘“‘ But it becomes theawful Deity 
to remain silent when he has once declared his 
sovereign will to man.” 

“Speak again to the Great Spirit and ask if 
the prisoner will attempt to escape ?” 

Mignon saw at once the subtlety of this pro- 








thou art but a better sort of brute, following thy 
blind instincts like a dog or a horse. Nay, but 
I injure these poor animals by comparisons with 
thee, erratic biped ! 

They pressed forward without stopping, 
though their progress was slow. The gloomiest 
night that Mignon ever experienced approached, 
and with it came clouds and a shower of rain, 
attended with thunder and lightning. Tallbear 
ordered a halt, watching the heavens with anx- 
ious expression. 

“The Great Spirit is angry,” said Mignon, 
hoping to turn the elemental strife to her ad- 
vantage. 

“Yes,” answered the chief, “ he is angry be- 
cause the sacrifice is delayed.” 

“Not so; but for the reason that such a fear- 
ful rite is contemplated. While rebuking your 
wickedness with the thunder and lightning, he at 
the same time gives you rain to refresh your 
corn, and prove to you that he can make it grow 
without your aid.” 

At that instant there was a terrific explosion, 
and the red, quivering lightning played around 
them. The ground trembled with the violence 
of the concussion. A large tree was shivered 
from its topmost branches to the rodts, while an 
Indian who had been standing beneath it was 
stricken lifeless. Tallbear was awed. Ignorant 
of nature and her laws, thunder and lightning to 
him had supernatural origin, and indicated the 
displeasure of the Master of Life. 

« Behold,” cried Mignon, “the avenging arm 
of God! He has turned his hand against you ; 
he has smitten one of your braves. He is just, 
he doe¢ well; to him | commend my soul. Red 
man, hear his awful voice and tremble! His 
mighty car is rolling through the skies, and the 
heavens quake. He is over our heads—he is 
seeing us—his fires are burning in the air with 
dreadful vehemence.” 

While Mignon was speaking lambent flames 
darting from above played around her pale 
cheeks. Tallbear recoiled, contemplating her 
with pallid visage and parted lips. 





“T have done,” she said; “his presence is 
departing—his chariot-wheels are: rolling over 
the mountafhs. Be content and humble. Speak 
to me no more—I am dumb.” Mignon turn- 
ed her back to Tallbear, and assumed her 
former silent and hopeless attitude. Talibear 
walked away and seated himself apart from his 
braves, app ly in a thoughtful mood. 

In half an hour the storm passed; the rain 
ceased falling, the thunder was heard faintly 
rumbling at a great distance, while the lightning 
blazed against the far-off sky with diminished 
brightness. 

The party went on again, and in two hours 
drew in sight of a Crow village, in view of which 
they halted, it being their custom when they had 
lost warriors not to enter their village on their 
return, without an invitation from the frieads of 
the slain. The dogs gave notice of their ap- 
proach, and in a short time the sleepy natives 
were astir, making suitable preparations to re- 
ceive their warriors, who, after considerable de- 
lay, were formally invited to enter the town. 
Mignon, thoagh an object of much curiosity, 
was treated with respect. The tent which the 
unfortunate Balaam had succeeded in secvring 
when his mistress left Callard’s encampment, 
was taken from the horse upon which it had been 
carefally packed, and set up for her exclusive 
use by Tallbear, who clearly intended to treat 
her with distinction until hr fate should be de- 
cided by the “ medicine men.” 

The latter were called together early in the 
morning. The chief made them acquainted with 
his original intention of sacrificing Mignon to 
placate the corn-spirit ; with what subsequently 
occurred during the storm of thunder, and his 
own determination to refer the matter to those 








skilled in the ways of the invisible powers. 
“ Now go,” he added, “ and have lodges built | 
in some lonely spot, and fast according to your | 
custom, and thus learn the will of the Manito of | 
your people.” | 
Whether it was that the “ medicine men” had | 


no relish for fasting three days, or whether they 
believed they had been already instructed, we are 
not able to avow; but they declared that the 
Master of Life had enlightened their minds in 
dreams and visions ; and after a little time, if 
left undisturbed, they would make known his 
wishes. The three medicine men accordingly 
withdrew to a lodge which every person was for- 
bidden to approach. Presently Mignon heard 
the sound of an Indian drum and frantic yells 
proceeding from the lodge, and shuddered to 
think such’ wretches were to decide her fate 
They continued their orgies some hours—a 
period of dreadfal anxiety to Mignon, who, 
solitary in her tent, was awaiting the conclusion 
of the rites. An Indian woman came and set 
food before her, gliding out quickly and silently. 
The fair captive would have asked sympathy of 
one of her own sex with some faint hope of ex- 
citing compassion, but the opportunity was not 
again offered. 

Mignon’s father was a Catholic; but she had 
been educated in the Protestant religion, in har- 
mony with the views of her deceased mother, 
and she now sought the consolations of the 
Christian faith. She petitioned God with that 
contrite fervor that her condition was so well 
calculated to awaken, seeking that calm strength 
that unshrinking fortitude which he only can 
impart. She endeavored to centre her thoughts 
and aspirations in that world of which she would 
in all probability soon be an inhabitant. She 
felt like one nearing that terrible mystery, death ; 
prayer, even, failed toreconcile her to the change, 
so hard is it for the youthful heart to relinquish 
earth, 

“Daughter of the paleface, come!” said a 
voice. 

It was Tallbear who spoke; he had come to 
conduct her to hear the verdict of the medicine 
men, She found the Indians assembled on a 
plateau near their village, in close neighborhood 
to a large field of corn. She followed with mod- 
est and melancholy mien, her beauty and grace 
attracting much attention and remark. The 
medicine men were in a circle formed by the 
principal men of the village ; next the latter were 
the braves, while the third and last ring was 
composed of women and children—a motley, 
clamorous rabble. When Mignon reached the 
central circle where the three prophets were 
awfiting her, Tallbear addressed them : 

“What,” he asked, ‘‘says the Manito of the 
Crow nation ?” 

\“ That the love of life is strong, and all wish 
to live to enjoy summer and sunshine,” was the 
Tesponse. 

Mignon heard the rejoinder, and though she 
had made up her mind for the worst, hope re- 
vived a little. “Summer and sunshine !” These 
words had a meaning they never before possess- 
ed. She could not refrain from raising her eyes 
toward the glorious luminary—the eternal lamp 
of nature. The refulgent beams gleamed as 
brightly upon her as in the days of her childhood, 
before she understood the meaning of the word 
“death.” A gentle breeze from the west blew 
on her face and toyed with her hair. 

“0, God !” she exclaimed, “why can I not 
enjoy this forever! Why hast thou placed the 
grave before mortals, and called them to a bap- 
tism of pain?” 

“Go on,” said Tallbear. 

“And he added, moreover,” resumed the 
spokesman of the medicine men, “ that he speak- 
eth in thunder and fire; that he createth all 
things, and causeth the Indian corn to grow.” 

“J am saved!” thought Mignon. “God will 
spare my youth !” 

The prophet went on. 

“ But lest he might some time forget the corn, 
he has given it in charge of a powerful spirit 
whose duty it is to watch over it night and day. 
The paleface woman has said that the Master of 
Life loveth not blood, but it was the God of the 
white man that told her so.” 

“ There is but one God!” said Mignon, who 
saw her last hope passing away. 

“ The red man does not serve the God of the 
pele faces,” retarned the prophet. “ Every na- 
tion has its deity, and no two are alike. We 
follow the voice of the Great Spirit, anid no other 
will we hear. Behold what he has given us! 
Look at the boundless hunting grounds, the 
mighty plains, the shaded valleys, the green 
forests which he bas bestowed upon us. Shall 
we forget him after such gifts, and go after 
strange gods who have given us neither coun- 
try or lands, lakes, rivers, prairies nor mountains ' 
White woman, the Indian did not make himeelf, 
but one greater than he made him with all his 
instincts. Can his nature change* Can he be 
other than heist Who faults him will fanit the 
great and eternal Master of Life. See me—re- 
gard me—study me! Iam what I am, not be 
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scigusness, willed itso. My face is red—my na- 
tuie is not soft and weak like yours; it does 
not love cities and the arts of your people, it has 

joy in the bunt and on the war path. And why? 
Because it was so decreed. I am an Indian, 
and I thank the Great Spirit that Iam!. Thus 
you see the power that created me reconciles me 
to be what 1 am, therefore he is wise. It is so 
wich you. You will act true to your nature, and 
I shall to mine. The manners and customs of 
nations differ. Our ways seem barbarous to you 
and yours are contemptible to us. Pale girl, 
the corn-spirit is thirsty, we will give him drink.” 

“ Lastnight the Great Spirit sent rain,” said 
Miguon. 

“ He drinks not water,” said the prophet. 

“QO, it is vain to struggle against fate!” ex 
claimed Mignon. 

“ Vain indeed!” added the Indian, in a deep, 
sepulchral voice. “‘ Could those towering moun- 
tains have resisted the will that placed them 
there for a barrier between us and the sea? 
Could the snow have helped fulling upon their 
summits? Could you have struggled against his 
hand when he took up the dust to form you? 
Know, O fair daughter of a hated race, that all 
things are ordered, and not anything can change. 
lt being destined that you shall die, how can 
mortal power make you live? Cease to strug- 
gle, and meet calmly a fate that you cannot re- 
sist; this is the lesson taught by everything in 
nature. Because you are a woman, and your 
flesh is tender and shrinks from pain, the Mas- 
ter of Life sends you an easy death.” 

The prophet made a sign to Tallbear, who ap- 
proached with a small cord composed of the in- 
ner bark of a tree. 

For an instant Mignon experienced a fearful 
shrinking and a sickening agony of spirit; but 
conquering measurably her weakness, she lookcd 
at the chief and demanded in a voice quite free 
from agitation, ‘‘ What is the manner of my 
death ?” 

“Jt is quick and easy; an arrow will pierce 
your bosom, and you will be in the spirit land of 
your fathers before one of yonder clouds can 
pass over the sun’s face,” he replied. 

“It is well; Iam ready, but do not mutilate 
my person—bury my body on one of yonder 
high cliffs where the same sun that shines upon 
the wigwam of my father may shine on my 
ashes,” said Mignon, submissively. 

Tallbear came near to bind her hands. 

“Take away the cord; since there is tobe no 
torture, no protracted agony, to bind me were 
useless. Tell me where to stand, and I will 
present my breast to your marksman.” 

“ Pale girl, you have courage,” said Tallbear, 
in alow tone. “I would save you if I could, 
for your voice has a wondrous melody in it, and 
your beauty is like that of the spirit-maidens in 
the far land of souls. Maiden, the arrow that 
enters your bosom will give pain to the heart of 
Tallbear. But the Great Spirit is wise. It is 
better that you should be taken from my sight.” 
Then in a louder voice : ‘ Daughter of the Long- 
knives, we will not send you unprovided to the 
land of shadows, your horses shall go with you, 
and your beautiful lodge, that you may have a 
horse to ride and a lodge to dwell in.” 

Talibear waved his hand and the circling 
horde of warriors, women and children opened 
before him. 

“Look !” said he, pointing through the nar- 
row lane thus made, “yonder are your horses, 
and your lodge has been taken down and packed 
upon them. When you reach the country of 
spirits, you will not have long to wait for your 
horses; you will find everything as it was in 
this world, and the black man with the strong 
arms will be there to attend you; he is waiting 
you now, when he sees your large horse he will 
hasten to prepare him for your use, and he will 
hang your little rifle at the saddle if you should 
want to hunt the deer.” 

Mignon saw the animals at a short distance, 
prepared as for a journey. The one she usually 
rode, seeing his mistress, erected his ears and 
neighed ; a proof of affection which called tears 
to her eyes. With a parting glance atthe noble 
creature that had borne her uncomplainingly so 
many miles, she submitted herself to the com- 
mands of Tallbear. 

“Place me quickly, and let it be soon over,” 


she said. 

The chief led her to the centre of the circle. 

“ This is the.spot, here is a bandage to cover 
your eyes. Your heart is not big enough to 
see‘the bow bent and the arrow pointed ; you 
will shrink and run away, or swoon with terror.” 

“J will do neither ; since it is my duty to die, 
I will die as b the daughter of the great 
paleface nation!” 

There was a general murmur of approbation. 

“Tt is good,” said Tallbear. Then in a whis- 
per, “ Never had the corn-spirit a more beautiful 
offering. Your eyes are like those of the deer 
when the hunter’s knife is at its throat, hanging 
over its small neck. Pale girl, yon have power 
over Tall!bear !” 

The Indian gazed a moment at Mignon with 
a softened expression—his strong hand trembled 
while placing her in the attitude deemed fittmg— 
and more than once he hesitated and looked at 
the horses; some half-formed purpose appeared 
to agitate him. 

“Maiden, be firm—the way to the land of 
souls is toward the west, and your swift horses 
will fly like birds along the path.” 

With a heavy breath much like a sigh of re- 
gret, the chief left Mignon, who stood with her 
face toward the open space in the circle. The 
ribbon or scarf of high-colored stuff which cov- 
ered the upper portion of her person, was suffer- 
ed to fall a little upon the left side, while over 
the breast she placed the gift of Ravenclaw—a 
raven wrought in beads. 

“Let your bowman aim at this; my heart is 
beneath it,” she said, with a calmness that sur- 
prised the grim warriors, and raised another 
hum of admiration. 

A sinewy Indian walked through the living 
avenue and appeared at the margin of the se- 
cond cirele. He carried a long-bow in bis right 
hand, which, when held vertically beside him 
with one end resting upon the ground, reached 
higher than his head. His quiver slung over 
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his bare and brawny shoulder, contained bata 
single arrow pointed with bone. He came with 


| a lithe and dignified step, and stopping at the 


proper spot, stood erect before Mignon a few 
yards distant. She heard his coming and there 
was a quickened motion of the snowy globe which 
was to be his mark. He gloneed inquiring)y at 
Tallbear ; the latter saw him not; with folded 
arms, compressed lips, and heaving chest, he was 
looking at Mignon. The red archerremained mo- 
tionless ; suddenly Tallbear turned toward him ; 

his fave was flushed, there were beads of perspi- 
ration on his forchead, he made a hasty gesture 
to the Indian who was waiting his orders; he 
took the arrow from the quiver and fitted it to 
the string. Mignon stirred not, trembled not, 
though conscious of themovement. The archer 

paused with the shaft levelled at the figure of | 
the raven upon Mignon’s breast; he waited 
another signal when he would bend the tough 
fibres of the sturdy wood, and launch the arrow 
like lightning et the fairest mark man ever aim- 
ed at. Tallbear was in the act of giving that 
signal, and the Indian was about to let fiy his 
fatal shaft, when a bright object gleamed mo- 
mentarily in the air, and he fell forward upon 
his face. Immediately, before a warrior had 
moved, a grim and terrible figure bounded into 
the circle; his skull was bare to the bone, his 
face black and streaked with blood; a savage 
fury and determination marked his motions. He 
caught Mignon in his arms, and with such a 
look as the lion casts upon those who kill her 
young, bore her from the ring. No one spoke, 
not a hand grasped a knife, gun, or hawk— 


canon in which the band had enc aaged ¢ the pre- 
vious day. The partisan placed himself near 
Mignon, occasionally asking questions eqncern- 
ing her capture, referring to his own anxiety, 
and detailing the efforts he had made to find her. 
The account of her rescue was to him intensely 
interesting. There was something perfectly in- 
apprehensible in that transaction. The idea of 
the mysterious Redpath was again evoked ; how 
could it be otherwise? Had not the evidences 
of his presence been indubitable* Unquestion- 
ab?y, yes. There had been a death from an ar- 
row in a manner that he had himself witnessed. 

“ Mademoiselle Bellmar,”: he said,“ it would 
appear that you owe your escape to the inter- 
position of that ever-present creature, Red- 
path ad 

“My mind has been in such a world of ex- 
citement and confusion since my unexpected es- 
cape, that I have not yet reflected calmly ; but 
that I am indebted to Redpath, seems an inevita- 
ble lusion—a ion that forces itself 
upon me spontaneously, without the trouble of 
reasoning,” she replied. 

“Tt would interest me to know what your 
ideas may be concerning this singular personage, 





who has a marvellous power of ubiquity, cer- 


tainly,” Brion added. 

Mignon paused to rally her thoughts. 

“ Hitherto,” she answered, “‘my conceptions 
of him have been quite untinged with romance, 
and practical to the last degree. I pictured him, 
brave Brion, a wily savage gifted with a power 
of cunning remarkable, even for his race, and 





all tongues were mute, every warrior paralyzed. 
Mignon was lifted to the back of her favorite 
horse; the reins were given her—she grasped 
them—she felt herself in rapid flight, and one 
who seemed to her bewildered fancy like - 
laam, was at her side. 


CHAPTER XI. . 
NEW ADVENTURES IN THE CANON. 


Bavaam, it will be remembered, was stunned 
by a hatchet hurled effectively at his head by a 
warrior ; losing his seat,.he finally sunk exheust- 
ed beneath repeated wounds. He remained in- 
sensible along time. The first premonition of 
returning life was a consciousness of pain. He 
became sensible at last of some kind of an exis- 
tence without the ability to connect the past with 
the present, or to know where the thread of out- 
er life had been broken. His head glowing with 
a fiery heat, his eyes drowned in an abyss of 
darkness, his stiffened tongue, his throat hot and 
dry, a dull, weary motion of the heart made him 
conscious of misery only, without awakening 
individual identity. 

But Balaam’s vital powers were strong and 
able to resist much suffering; they prevailed at 
length over wounds and’ bruises, restored sight 
to his swimming vision, and activity to his brain. 
He raised his head from the ground, the red 
beams of the sun, then at its meridian, glowing 
into his face, extinguished for an instant his 
newly restored sight. 

Presently he arose to his feet, he saw one of 
Mignon’s gloves lying near him, and it quicken- 
ed at once the sluggish current of memory. The 
thought of Mignon in danger absorbed him whol- 
ly, to the utter exclusion of himself, his wounds, 
his wretched condition. He quenched his burn- 
ing thirst at the nearest stream, and then took 
the trail of the savages with the eagerness of a 
hound that scents his prey. His iron frame dis- 
dained its wounds, and his resolute sonl, with 
the undying faithfulness of the dog, scorned 
physical pain and the gnawings of hunger. For- 
tunately for him, most of his hurts were not of a 
very dangerous character, the blow upon his head 
with the loss of his scalp, being the most serious ; 
though his arms and body were much hacked 
and scarred by knives and other weapons. 

Defying all obstacles, Balaam tracked the red 
robbers who had wrested away his precious 
charge, determined to save her or share her fate. 
In what manner he was to deliver her he did 
not know or even ask himself, so entirely were 
his still disordered faculties occupied in the idea 
of pursuit. He reached the Indian town at the 
moment when Mignon’s fate seemed decided. 
He was going to throw himself upon the Indian 
with the bow and crush him with his giant 
strength, when a gleaming shaft passed him like 
lightning, and the tewny archer fell, stricken 
through the brain with a steel-headed arrow. 
We have related what then occurred. The In- 
dians, after the rescue of Mignon, took up the 
dead body of the warrior and retired in silence to 
their village. It was to them evident that the 
Great Spirit was not pleased with what they had 
proposed. 

Mignon and Balaam had not proceeded far be- 
fore they discovered a party of men advancing, 
that proved to be Captain Brion, Buckeye, and 
a select number of hardy mountaineers. This 
sudden meeting, together with the singular 
plight of the black, excited both inquiry and 
surprise ; and the latter gave place to gratitude 
when the startling experiences of Mignon and 
the negro had been properly set forth. No one, 
however, not excepting Balaam, was more thank- 
ful than the partisan for the wonderful escape of 
Mignon. The revulsion of-fteling was so great 
with her, when she fully realized that she was 
snatched from death and was safe with friends, 
that she lost her consciousness. Brion being the 
first to observe that she was fainting, caught her | 
in his arms, thus timely preventing a fall from | 
her horse. Balaam, too, now that the excite- | 
ment was over, fel: the need of attention, and | 
the poor fellow was immediately attended to— | 
his wounds dressed, his bravery praised, his 
fidelity lauded. The purifying and cooling 
effects of water, and the comforting nature of | 





brandy, were speedily tested, in his case, with | 
the most happy effects. Hearty food was not 
allowed him, but he was permitted to swallow a | 
portion of a biscuit with his arguardiente, when | 
his vivacity being measurably restored, he was 
able to utter several pleasantries at the expense 
of his sealpless cranium. The necessary sanato- 
Ty operations awing been attended to, the | 
ers d their way toward the | 











d by the strongest feelings of vindictive- 
ness. Fired with undying enmity, strengthened 
with unnatural hate, endowed with dauntless 
courage, and aided by that fox like cunning, he 
has been able to cover his movements with mys- 
tery, and make his name a word of terror.” 

“Those were your former views; now your 
present opinion, if you please ?” 

“My thoughts at this t are so unlike 
what they were, that I shall doubtless excite a 
smile upon your lips, Captain Brion. Redpath 
is more like the eagle than the raven.” 

Brion’s eyes rested upon the figure of the 
raven upon Mignon’s breast at that moment, and 
he said with a smile: 

“ But you give the preference to the raven, it 
would seem ?” 

Mignon’s cheeks assumed a deeper red. 

“Yes, I wear the raven, but I shall attempt 
to impose on my imagination and think it an 
eagle,” she replied. “Redpath, as I said, is 
more like the eagle than the raven. He has eyes 
that are bold and piercing, that dare the sun to 
dazzle them. He has a front like the god of war. 
His features are noble, his manners lofty and 
proud. Redpath is tall and stately as the cedars 
of Lebanon. With other men he is like Saul 
among the prophets. His tread is firm and fear- 
less. He speaks but little, and his words are 
commands. Hereads the destiny of the red man ; 
he sees the coming supremacy of the white, and 
the destiny of ghe Indian. He knows that the 
way of his people is over the mountains and to- 
ward the sea—and toward oblivion. The thought 
of the extinction of a great nation like his, 
through the injustice of the palefaces, maddens 
him ; his noble soul swells with emotions inex- 
pressible, and he invokes the vengeance of the 
great and awful Master of Life.” 

While Mignon was thus describing Redpath, 
she stopped near a swampof musquite, and Brion 
dismounted to adjust her saddle-girth. 

“ Did you not hear a sound ?” he asked, turn- 
ing toward the musquite. 

Mignon was already looking in that direction ; 
she replied with some embarrassment : “A slight 
disturbance among the leaves, occasioned, I 
imagine, by yonder prairie-dog, which our voices 
frightened from his shelter.” But Mignon, in 
this instance, was not quite ingenuous ; she had 
seen, while Brion was employed with the girth, 
and at the instant she was finishing her descrip- 
tion, the tall form of Ravenclaw. He stood in 
the musquite in an attentive attitude, as if listen- 
ing to the tones of her voice. He cast upon her 
a look of mingled melancholy and pride, and 
she saw him no more. 

“Ah,” quoth Brion, rather drily, ‘you make 
a hero of Redpath.” 

“ But what can you expect, my friend, from a 
giddy girl who owes her life to this same per- 
sonage ?” 

“O,” thought the partisan, “it should have 
been I who saved this charming woman !” 

“You have painted him with the colors of 
the novelist ; but I will not cavil, inasmuch as 
he deserves unmeasured commendation for what 
he has done. Redpath in this has done mea 
good service, also,” Brion answered. 

“In what manner has he been of service to 
you, Captain Brion ?” 

“Had you suffered the fate intended for you, 
I should never cease to reproach myself,” said 
the mountaineer. 

“And why?” 

“For the simple reason that I did not care 
fur you better after you put yourself under my 

; it was in me, crimimal neglect, for 
which I most earnestly ask your pardon.” 

“I cannot absolve you from a sin which you 
never incurred. Please to remember that I posi- 
tively refused your escort to the camp ; therefore 
the blame, if blame there be, necessarily falls on 
me.” 

“TI see well where my error was, and even 
your mgenuous kindness cannot make me for- 
get it. From this hour it shall be my special 
prerogative to atvend to your safety ; it shall be 
the first, the greatest, the last of my duties so 
long as you shail think proper to honor me with 
your presence and confidence.” 

“ Thanks—thanks! You will well discharge 








| the selfimposed duty; but let me entreat you 
| noteto neglect more important matters for the 


sake of a truant maiden, whose erratic wander- 


| ings expose her to the charge of female 


quixetism.” 
“Chastisement to him who has the pre- 


| sumption to make that or any other charge of a 


reproachful character !” exclaimed Brion, with a 
menacing motion of the hand. “ He who couples 
your name with aught that is unbecoming, shall 
, feel the anger of Ben Brion !” 


| to aught unpleasant,” 


, yond those mighty mountains even, has made 





“And that,” said Buckeye, who now joined 
the parties, “is no slight thing, accordin’ to my 





| views of human natur.” 


“T trust my humble name will mot give rise | 
said Mignon, with heigh- | 
tened color. 


“ Your name, miss,” quoth Buckeye, “shall 
| be the watchword of « the camp. By the beard of | 
| Joe Smith! them as hasn’t no partic’lar religion ! 
*mong us, shall pray to you !” 

“TI fear I shall prove a poor, dumb divinity,” 
returned Mignon, laughing. 

“T sha’n’t put up my petitions to nobody 
else !” rejoined Buckeye. “When I feel like 
worshippin’, I want somethin’ I can see.” 

“ You are a materialist,” said Brion. 

“T should be a good Christian, I reckon, if I 
allers had somethin’ lovely in the womanline | 
*bout me; it softens the rocch side of my na- | 
tur—the nor’west, mountainous side which has 
allers been uncultivated and neglected.” 

“Will you be good enough, Buckeye, to re- 
peat me one of the prayers you intend to make 
use of ?” snquestan the mountaineer. 

“ Well, cap’n, it would be oncommon like the 
one I heard you sayin’ in your sleep, not long | 

‘0.”” 

“You are talking at random!” protested 
Brion, palpably disconrted. 

“ There’s two things I never do—I mean talk 
at random or shoot at random. But as to the | 
prayer, it should ewhat in this 
fashion. ‘0, Mignon, a rude old sinner entreats 
you never to leave him, that there may be some- 





thin’ lovely and good allers near to apologize for . 


the rest of human natur.’”’ 

“Not so bad,” said Brion. 

“Come, sir, desist!” interposed the divinity 
of this prayer. Then to Buckeye: “I trust that 
you mean me well, and intend no disrespect.” 

“If I mean you any otherwise than well, may 
I bescalped !” cried Buckeye, bluntly. 

“T can vouch for his goodness of heart, Miss | 
Bellmar. He has given himself not a moment’: 
rest since your disappearance, and looked for the 
trail of your captors as earnestly as if you had 
been his own child.” 

“There’s a heap of malice in ye, cap’n! I 
aint old enough to be the girl’s father, no ways, 
and the innovendo isn’t altogether friendly,” re- 
plied the trapper, gravely. 

“O, I am sure you are not old!” added 
Mignon. 

“Sartinly not. Here’s Fiash; I'll leave it to 
Flash ; and Flash has known me longer’n any 
of ye. Come, Fiash, what do you say?” 

“It’s well for you he can’t speak,” said the 
partisan, good-humoredly. ‘A strange tale he’d 
be telling !” 

“Do you hearhim, miss? He’s afeard I shall 
become a favorite with you, as I shall, if I live 
long enough.” 

“Ihave you in much favor, now,” 
Miss Belimar, playfully. 

In pleasant conversation the parties beguiled 
the tedium of the returning trail. By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon they were within afew miles 
of the canon. 

Life seemed more precious to Mignon than at 
any previous period of her existence. The sun, 
the skies, the earth presented new attractions and 
beauties hitherto unappreciated She marvelled 
that she had ever beheld them with feelings of 
indifference. “Glorious world!” she mentally 
exclaimed, “I shall not yet leave thee. shail 
dwell with and in thee, and experience for many 
years, perchance, the munificence of provident 
nature.” 

Hearing words of salutation from Buckeye, 
she looked up and perceived that two persons 
on horseback had joined the party. 

“Ah,” said Brion, who kept his place -. her 
side, “ here is an addition to our b 

“And you will do well to be on your guard. 
One of those approaching is the special instru- 
ment of Mariot—a half-preed, whose name is 
Gardette, generally known, I believe, by his In- 
dian name of Beavertaker; while the other is no 
less a personage than Captain Callard, the par- 
tisan of a band of trappers,” said Mignon, hur- 
riedly. 

“I know them, mademoiselle. That provi- 
dence which reaches to the wilderness, and be- 


replied 





me acquainted with those now advancing.” re- 
turned the mountaineer. 

“ Whatever may be the nature and design of 
their visit, I trast you will remember, capzain, 
that Iam under your protection,” Mignon added, 
with considerable agitation of manner. 

“I certainly will not forget a circumstance 
affording me so much pleasure.” 

“I need not admonish you to be firm.” 

“Tn your cause such admonition is unnecessary. 
But here they are.” 

“ Captain Brion, I believe *” said Callard, ad- 
dressing the mountaineer. 

“I am thus called,” said the latter. 

“I think we met many years ago,” resumed 
the former, “but this precarious life of ours 
changes the human face, you know ?” 

“ The extremes of heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, and hardship, ali set their mark upon the 
features.”” Brion answered. During the time 
this rejoinder occupied, Ca!lard was looking 
furtively at Mignon. 

“ But,” added Brion, “though exposure and 
suffering may roughen the features, 1 trust it will 
never change the beart of en bonest trapper.” 

“No, assuredly ; at leas: I hope not, in your 
case,” returned Callard. 

“I believe I have a clear conscience. I have 
tried to make it my study to act the man of 
honor. Now will you be kind enough to inform 
me to what lucky chance ] owe the honor of this 
visit ?” 

Disconcerted by the suddenness of this request, 
Callard exhibited much embarrassment. 

“ That I have to say, Captain Brion, is pro- 
bably more proper fer your private ear,” he 
rejoined. 

“If sghere is aught in your message to make a 
lady blush, Ido not wish to hear it. The young 
woman that you see near m+ may safely be made 
the repository of the most important secret that 
can be entrusted to bumaz keeping.” 





“ But if the subject to be discussed concerns 


this young lady herself, you perceive that 
alter the case ?” 

“ Not at all! speak what you have been com 
missioned to at once and in her hearing. If it 
concerns her, why then she is the party most in 
terested, an@ has a right to be present.” 

“I will throw aside disguise at once,” said 
Callard. “ This lady is Mademoise!!c Bellmar, 
who left the roof of her aged father in the gart 
| of a youthful adventurer, and joined company 
with me at Fort Leavenworth. The fact of hor 
sex having transpired, she clandestinely left my 
encampment.” 

“‘ Had she not a right to do @o *” 

“Under ordinary circumstances she had an 
undoubted right to govéin her own movements ; 
but this, you will readily apprehend, was @ pecn- 
liar case. Jt was my duty as well as my design 
to send her back to her father under a safe escort. 
Tt was an unwillingness to return that unques- 


it may 


tionably induced her to withdraw from my pro- 


tection.” 

“You cannot imagine that Miss Bellmar has 
not a will or purpose of her own ?” 

“ Certainly ; she has too much will, and as to 
her purpose, I am not wound her delicacy by 
referring to it.’ 

“ Nor need you ; I know it already.” 

“ That she entered on this wild enterprise to be 


| near her lover, may be admitted without com- 


promising her womanly instincts ; but there is no 
accounting for that caprice that induced hor to 
fly from him, when to all human appearance it 
was quite unneedfal.” 

“ With delicate questions of this nature, it ill 
becomes you and I to meddle. She will herself 
regulate her speech and conduct in regard to such 
matters.” 

“Allow the chivalrous captain to proceed ; he 


| has learned well his lesson,” said Mignon, with 


disdainful calmness. 

“T insist that there was nothing namaidenly 
in her conduct when it is considered that she has 
| from her infancy been engaged to Monsieur 
Mariot, and her marriage was arranged to take 
place immediately after his return from his 
present expedition.” 

“You are not only ingenious but ingenuous !” 
exclaimed Mignon, while the blood mounted in- 
dignantly to her checks. ‘“ What you intimate 
is both base and fulse. Pierre Mariot is the 
most contemptible of men !”” 

“ He is your father’s partner, mademoiselle !” 

“ To his regret and mine.” 

“I will not cavil, but come to the point. My 
present purpose is to condact the daughter of my 
employer back to my camp.” 

“ She will act her pleasure,” added Brion. 

“T shall remain whereI am. And I com- 
mission you to assure Pierre Mariot of my un- 
measured scorn,” said Mignon. 

“In case of your refusal, ] am charged to act 
against your wishes—for your own good.” 

“That means to capture my person, and take 
me to Pierre Mariot by brute strength?” 

“Tt implies some degree of force, of course, 
Miss Bellmar, which rudeness I hope you will 
attribute solely to zeal for your happiness. This 
sudden aversion, believe me, will soon give 
place to your former feelings. Do me the honor 
to accompany me ?” 

“Captain Brion,” said Mignon, “I have no 
more to say to this man. To you I commit the 
guardianship of my person.” 

“ The captain has too mach sense, young lady, 
to meddle with an affair that does not concern 
him, but rather tends to disconcert his plans for 
the commencing campaign,” Callard answered, 
with increasing confidence. 

“Ah, we shall see,” quoth Brion. 

“ Beavertaker—this way,” said Callard, call- 
ing to the half breed, who was im the rear a few 
paces. “Take the lady’s horse by the bridle.” 

“ Back, you scoundrel!” cried Brion. “‘ Cap- 
tain Callard, begone! I cannot longer keep 
down my indignation! Your insolence is past 
all patiewee !” 

“You have heard my instructions, Captain 
Brion. She refuses to go—I must take her.” 

“You will take my life first!” retorted Brion, 
in a resulute tone. 

Beavertaker attempted to pass him to reach 
the side of Mignon, when the excited partisan, 
rising in his stirrups, unborsed him in a moment 
of time. 

“ By the beard of the prophet Smith! If 
there’s fightin’ to be done, I go in for it!” shout- 
ed Buckeye, galloping Flash to the spot. ‘ Let 
me strike this here feller, cap’n!"" Before Brion 
could grant or refuse the boon asked, the trap- 
per pressed hard against Callard, and gave hima 
most ungentle push with the muzzle of his rifle. 

“ Forbear!” cried Brion. ‘“ Let there be no 
guarrel with him.” 

The captain meantime drew 4 pistol and Buck- 
eye grasped his wrist to take it from him, when 
it was accidentally discharged, wounding him 
(Buckeye) slightly in the arm. The ball passed 
so near Mignon that it grazed her neck, but 
happily did her no harm. 

“ Captain Callard, a struggle with us will be 
uscless, and can but reswlt-in injury to yoursclf 
Go at once, and think no more of the projects of 
Pierre Mariot,” added Brion. 

“Go yonder with me, sir, and I] will settle 
this matier with you with the bowietknife or the 
rifle,” returned Callard, thrusting the empty pis 
tol into the holsters. 

“ Captain Brion, if you have eny regard to 
my wirhes, do not listen to such «@ brutal pro 
posal {” said Mignon, exrnestly. 

“ITbave no cause of quarrel with you, and 
therefore decline your offer,” said the partisan 

“ That is a manly answer,” asserted Mignon, 
encouraging)y. 

“ Had Pierre Mariot given me sucha challenge, 
I would not have refused him satisfaction ; but 1 
have no wish to slay 2 man with whom until this 
hour I never exchangeda dozen words, and who, 
to my knowledge, never injured me.” 

“As you will,” retarned Callard, choking down 
his anger. carrying out the wishes 
of my employer, urged on by the hope of restor 
ing this fair lady w the arms of her father.” 

“ She chooses to return ander safes escort than 
Mariot’s, and this affected zeal ie not in keeping 
with your conduct As long as Miss Belimar 
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chooses to remain under my protection, no power 
on earth shall restrain her inclinations.” 

“One would be disposed to think that the 
days of knight errantry are reviving; but this 
foolish obstinacy on your part may be pro- | 
ductive of serious results. Since you will not 
listen to reason, I must leave you and rest the 
termination of the matter with Mariot. I think, 
captain, you will hear from this affair again, 
and in a manner at variance with your interest 
and wishes.” 

Callard rode away in bad humor, followed by 
the half breed. 

“« That man means to be dangerous,” remark- 
ed Buckeye. 

“Ifhe suffers himself to be led by Mariot, 
yes,” Brion replied. 

At that moment a man came to tell the par- 
tisan that Balaam was overcome with sleep, fa- 
tigue and exhaustion, and was in danger of fall- 
ing from his horse. The mountaineer instantly 
ordered a halt, and the black being disposed of 
in a comfortable position, slept heavily till 
dark. Brion had given orders to go forward 
again, when a firing was heard in the direction 
of the canon. Mignon was the first to mark 
the sound, and looked inquiringly at the cap- 
tain. The latter was assisting her to the sad- 
dle; when she was seated he enjoined silence, 
and going to asmall knoll, turned his practiced 
ear in the direction of the disturbance. 
There was a heavy volley and then a dropping 
fire which continued. Brion came back in a 
few minutes. 

“ The Indians have attacked our camp,” he 
said. Buckeye and the whole,party confirmed 
his opinion. 

“Yes,” asserted the former, “the heathen 
riptiles are at their old tricks again. Many and 
many a time have I heard that kind of firing 
when the oncivilized buffalo-eaters were astir. 
They'll never be content and mind their busi- 
ness as long’s there’s a hoss to steal, or a white 
trapper’s camp to plunder. I allers go in for a 
skrimmage when they make themselves too free 
in that way. Flash is great ina runnin’ fight, 
but not quite so handy in a reg’lar bush tussle, 
where the red niggers skulk from tree to tree.” 

Balaam approached much refreshed, singing 
about a venerable relative ‘“‘who had no wool 
on the top of his head, in the place where the 
wool ought to grow.” 

“ That’s a game cretur,” continued Buckeye. 
“Nothin’ seems to break him down, though 
one might nat’rally think that the loss of his 
night-cap is a solemcholly affair, calkillated to 
check happy flow of sperits.” 

“ Go on in dat strain, Buffaloeye,” quoth Ba- 
laam, with an exhibition of ivory. 

“You hear that firin’, don’t ye, Bill-em? 
Well, the Ingins have come back arter the rest 

\ of your scalp,” said Buckeye, in a bantering 








ne. 

a Go ’long, Bullseye! don’t spose yer limited 
edication!” retorted Balaam. 

“The firing continues and grows more spirit- 
ed,” said the partisan. 

“ How aré we to reach the camp ?” inquired 
one of the trappers. 

“ That is yet to be determined, and an under- 
taking which may be attended with danger. If 
our friends are surrounded by Blackfeet, it cer- 
tainly will not be easy to get to them. It is 
possible, however, that the attack may be con- 
fined {0 one side, in which case we can join our 
comrades without much difficulty. The réal 
state of affairs must be learned by one experi- 
enced in woodcraft, while the rest remain ata 
prudent distance until the thing is settled. If 
practicable, we will go to the camp, if not, we 
must be governed by circumstances.” 

“That’s advised like an old mountaineer, 
cap’n,” said Buckeye. “A better arrangement 
couldn’t be made, considerin’ the circumstances. 
There bein’ a woman with us, that woman 
must be pertected, cost what it may. If there 
was none but masculines ’mong us, why we 
might cut our way to camp through a host of yaller 
Ingins; but as I have said, it isn’t so; there’s 
one here that must be defended to the last.” . 

“We will proceed to the timber yonder, which 
is near the canon, where I will leave you in 
charge of the men for the protection of Made- 
moiselle Bellmar, while 1 reconnoitre the condi- 
tion of the camp. Judging by the contintous 
fire, there is a determined conflict going on, with 
the advantage of numbers on the side of the 
enemy.” 

The partisan, having given other premonitory 
instructions, set forward on foot for the scene 
of the fight, while his little band of trappers, 
with Mignon, took shelter in the timber. 

Brion approached the canon by the most ob- 
scure way, covered by pinon and cottonwood. 
He pushed warily on until he was able to com- 
mand a tolerably good view of the spot; or 
more properly a position wher@in broad daylight 
he could have looked along its entire length ; 
but darkness now hung over, the cliffs, relieved 
by the flashes of fire-arms only, as the Indians 
fired down from their hiding places at the trap- 
pers below, and the latter replied by the sharp 
crack of their rifles. The mountaineer perceived 
that the attacking party was large, for the sides 
of the canon were occupied in every accessible 
place, a blaze leaping from every projecting 
ledge and rock, from every cleft and hole. 

[ro BE CUNTINUED.] 
—_———__+ 20a > ———_ 
RIGID NOTIONS OF DUTY, 

A soldier on duty at the palace of the emper- 
or, at Petersburgh, which was burnt a few years 
ago, was stationed, and had beea forgetten in 
one suite of apartments that was in flames. A 
Greek priest was the last person to rush through 
the barning rooms, at the imminent risk of his 
lite, to save a erucitix in a chapel, and retarning 
he was hailed by the gentry, who must ina few 
instants more have been suffocated. “ What do 
you want?” cried the priest; ‘save yourself or 
you wiil be lost.” “ ons leave,” replied the 
sentry, “because I am uvrelieved, but I called 
to you to give me your blessing before [ die.” 
Ihe priest blessed him, and the soldier died at 
his post. The late emperor on one occasion, at- 
tempted to pass a sentinel in one of the corri- 
lors of the palace at Petersburgh, who had or- 
ders to let no person pass ; but the man resisted 
him,and when the emperor tried to disarm him, 
wrestied with, and flang him back agaimst the 





wall.—Srymour’s Russia. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HARVEST HOME. 
BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 
Harvest home—harvest home! 
They shout right joyously; 
As they gather in the golden grain, 
That falls so readily. 
How the wagons are laden with rich ripe corn, 
The merry procession moves on; 
All nature is smiling, and joy is beguiling 
The hearts of the happy throng. 


Harvest home—harvest home! 
In the words there's music sweet; 

They tell that the farmer's fears are gone, 
And his joy is now complete. 

And that all throughout this glorious land, 
The queen of plenty will reign; 

So they shout in glee right merrily— 
Hurrah for the golden grain! 


Harvest home—harvest home! A 
Those words sink deep in my heart; 

They seem to speak of the last great day, 
When we each must take a part. 

When the heavens shall open the trumpet sound, 
And the bands of the grave be riven; 

And the angels will reap with one great sweep, 
The harvest from earth to heaven. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MY FIRST WHALE: 
EXPERIENCE IN DEEP WATER 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


“Drp Lever tell you,” said my old salt wa- 
ter friend, Joe Grummet, as he coiled himself 
away into the profound depths of a mighty easy 
chair, and snapped off something less than half 
a fathom of pigtail, “ Did I ever tell you about 
the first whale I ever saw-taken ? it cost the life 
of one poor fellow, and a dismal time we had of 
it altogether; I think if I could have got my 
feet on dry land that night, I should have-given 
up going to sea entirely; but as I did not get 
ashore for nearly a year after that, by which time 
we had taken a good many whales under pleas- 
anter circumstances—the disagreeable impres- 
sion wore off, and I came to like it as well as 
the best of them ; but as I was young at the time, 
ang that being the first thing of the kind I had 
ever witnessed, it is not surprising that it made 
a strong impression upon my mind. 

“ Tt was in the afternoon of a “day which had 
been as free from any appearance of storm as 
you can well imagirte, while we were running 
the longitude in the north Pacific, not above a 
couple of hundred miles from the coast of Japan, 
that I, being a little shaver and not of much ac- 
counf upon deck, was sent aloft to the mizzen- 
topmast crosstrees on the lookout. 

“ The important duty of watching for whales, 
was of course not entrusted to me alone; indeed, 
the principal object in sending me aloft, was 
that I might be kept out of mischief ; in the fore 
and main topfhast crosstrees were stationed ex- 
perienced men who continually swept the hori- 
zon with their vigilant eyes, in anxious expec- 
tation of discerisug the wished-for prey. 

I had been aloft, it may be, a coupe of hours, 
and having fastened myself securely to the miz- 
zen-topgallant tie, fell into a sort of doze, in 
which I was neither asleep nor awake, but mus- 
ing over some past event. The ship was rolling 
gently along over the smooth ocean, the men 
on deck were lazily performing the trifling duty 
required of them; everything around was sol- 
emnly still, the sun poured down its intense 
rays with dazzling brilliancy, and all things ani- 
mate and inanimate wore that listless, dreamy 
aspect, which can only be appreciated by those 
who have lain for weeks becalmed, upon the 
boundless sea; when the monotonous silence 
was broken by the lookout at the main-topmast 
head, who, calling into requisition the full power 
of his vocal organs, electrified the ship with the 
magic cry, ‘ There she blows !’ 

“In an instant all was animation and excite- 
ment; the men started to their.feet, the captain 
rushed from his cabin, glass in hand, and the 
boat steerers sprang to the davits, ready to let 
go the falls. 

“* Where away !’ shouted the captain, but be- 
fore the answer could be returned, every one 
aloft and on deck could perceive at but a short 
distance from the ship a large school of young 
bulls; or, as they are technically termed, forty 
barrel whales, throwing the jets high into the 
air in their noisy respiration, or, tossing and 
tumbling about occasionally, ‘breaching’ com- 
pletely out of the deep blue water, in their un- 
couth gambols. 

“«TLower away, lower away,’ shouted the 
captain, mates, boat-steerers and crew in the 
same breath, forgetting in the excitement of the 
moment, the sea etiquette and discipline at oth- 
er times so rigidly enforced. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed before three boats were down and the 
men tumbling into them with reckless disregard 
of torn breeches and broken shins; as they 
struck the water the men bent to the oars, shoot- 
ing ahead with surprising velocity in the direc- 
tion of the school. 

“The mate’s boat led off, closely followed by 
two others in charge of the captain and a boat- 
steerer. With what anxiety we watched the 
chase may be imagined, for it is no child’s play, 
attacking a score of young bull whales, each of 
which could with one flap of his broad flukes 
annihilate both men and boats ; indeed, instances 
have occurred in which they have succeeded in 
destroying a ship. 

“As the leading boat approached within a 
cable’s length, it became evident the whales were 
alarmed, and with a simultaneous action the 
‘ pod ’ separated, darting off in every direction ; 
one, however, bolder than the rest, lay wallow- 
ing in the foam and spray caused by the inces- 
sant lashing of the water with his immense and 
glossy tail. 

“The mate’s boat being ahead, pulled direct, 
ly for him, while the others through fear of dis- 
tarbing the ‘sea beast’ fell astera, pulling slowly 
in the same direction; suddenly, the whale, as 
if not desirous of a closer acquaintance, breached 
high above the surface; in the descent, settling 





slowly into the water, and, thro wing his tail into 
the air with a saucy flourish, disappeared. 

“*There goes fiukes,’ was the exclamation 
of disappointment which burst from all, as the 
monster vanished, and a long string of anathe- 
mas were heaped upon whales in general, for not 
allowing themselves to be killed with less trou- 
ble; but we were not destined to be wholly dis- 
appointed on this occasion. In a few minutes 
the bubbling and agitation of the water announc- 
ed that he was rising; half a dozen strokes of 
the oars laid the boat within a few feet of the 
spot where his whaleship saw fit to bring 
his ponderous nose into view. ‘Peak your 
oars,’ exclaimed the mate, and instantly they 
glistened in the air; there was good headway 
on, and with a dexterous movement of the steer- 
ing oar, the boat was laid alongside the uncon- 
scious victim ; one instant the harpoon glittered 
above the head of the mate, the next and it was 
darted with unerring force and aim ‘ socket up’ 
into the side of ‘forty barrels.’ 

“Stern all,’ roared the mate, and dropping 
the oars into the rowlocks, the boat was rapidly 
impelled away from its dangerous proximity ; 
men work quickly to obey that same order ‘ stern 
all’ particularly, as it is enforced by half a doz- 
en tons of tail slapping about their ears. A 
cheer from those in the boats and the men on 
board reverberated along the still deep as the 
boat gained a safe distance. The sea, before 
unruffled, now became lashed into foam by the 
immense strength of the wounded whale, who, 
with his vast tail struck in all directions at his 
enemies ; now his enormous head rose high in 
the air, then his flukes were seen through the 
spray lashing everywhere, his huge body writh- 
ing in violent contortions from the agony the 
iron inflicted, the sounds of the blows from his 
tail upon the surface of the sea awakening the 
echoes for miles. . 

“The other boats now began to approach 
with all speed, striving with each other for the 
honor of planting the next harpoon; but sud- 
denly, the whale disappeared; he had led ; 


a 


continued to strain our ey: 





s to windward 
vain hope of seeing them, aad as the night, 
dark and stormy, closed in, we gave ourselves up 





to the most gloomy anticipations. The s 1 
mate, with the praiseworthy desire to run with 
all possible expedition to their relief, continued 
to carry sail upon the ship mach longer than pru- 
dence won!d have sAnctioned, and it became 
evident that a portion of the sail must be taken 
of her, or we should lose our spars; but still 
he hesitated, when a load crash and the pecu- 
liar sound of torn canvass fluttering in the wind, 
warned him that he had no time to lose—the 
mizzen-topgallant yard had gone in the slings, 
and the sail was torn to ribbons. 

“*Clew up the topgallant sails fore and aft, 
and a couple of you jump up and send down 
that mizzen topgallant yard,’ was the immediate 
order; the men, who had anticipated the com- 
mand, sprang to the clewlines, while two of their 
namber, one a veteran sailor who had accompa- 
nied us from home, the other a Sandwich island- 
er we had shipped at some port in the Pacific, 
jumped into the mizzen rigging and ran aloft to 
send down the wreck of the spar. They had 
scarcely reached the crosstrees, when a sudden 
and violent squall burst upon us, almost throw- 
ing the ship on her beam ends, causing her 
to quiver in every plank, and deluging the deck 
with spray. It was over in a moment, and as 
the vessel righted, the doleful cry of ‘man over- 
board’ rang through the ship; looking astern, 
we saw the Sandwich islander grappling with 
the waves and striking out vigorously toward us.\ 

“ The ship was soon put about, but in so doing 
she unavoidably passed a long way to leeward 
of the poor fellow; we made no doubt but that 
he would be saved, for like most of his nation, 
he could swim like a fish. Several planks and 
oars were thrown overboard the momént after 
he fell; but disdaining their aid he continued to 
breast the foaming surges as if the sea was his 
native element. A spare boat which is always 
kept for such emergencies, was lowered as soon 





the line ran through the groove at the head of 
the boat with lightning-like velocity, smoking 
from the friction until it fairly ignited ; the mate, 
cool and collected, poured water upon it as it 
passed ; now an oar was held up, a signal that 
the line was running out; two hundred fathoms 
were exhausted ; up flew the captain’s boat and 
bent on another line just in time to save the first 
which was nearly lost; but still the monster 
kept on his downward course seeking to rid him- 
self from his ies by d ding into the 
dark and unknown depths of the vast ocean. 
They now bent on the ‘ drognes ’—quadrilateral 
pieces of board with a central handle or upright, 
by which they are attached occasionally to the 
line for the purpose of checking in some degree 
the speed of the whale—but he did not turn; 
anotherand another had but slight influence in 
checking hig career; the second line was ex- 
hausted and another bent on; he was six hun- 
dred fathoms deep, but now the line was taken 
more slowly until it stopped entirely; he was 
rising, the line was rapidly hauled in and care- 
fully coiled away in the tubs. The two boats 
which were not ‘fast’—that is, had not suc- 
ceeded in driving a harpoon into the whale, 
were on the alert to gain a good position from 
which to attack when he should again make his 


appearance. 
“The gurgling and agitation of the water 


which rises before, announced his approach; 
with a huge splash he rose half his length above 
the surface, throwing his spout high and sudden- 
ly in mingled fear, anger and pain. Those in 
the fast boat now hauled themselves gently to- 
ward the whale, the boat-steerer placing the 
mate close to the fin of the trembling animal for 
the purpose of lancing; for some cause the 
lance, which should have inflicted a mortal 
thrust, glanced aside, giving merely a slight 
wound, but at the same moment a harpoon from 
the captain’s boat was driven home upon the 
opposite side. - 

“Stern alld’ was again yociferated, and the 
boats shot swiftly away. Mad with the agony 
which he endured from these fresh attacks, the 
infuriated leviathan rolled over and over, coiling 
an immense length of line around him ; rearing 
his head with wide expanded jaws, he snapped 
at everything around and rushed at the boats 
with fearful speed, but the hardy tars, cool and 
self- possessed, darting to one side, foiled him in 
every attack. Another attempt to lance not 
only failed, but nearly caused the destruction of 
the captain’s boat. 

“An entirely new idea now seemed to take 
possession of the whale, and he darted off in a 
straight line dead to windward, going ‘ head but,’ 
.with as much commotion of the water as an 
ocean steamer, and dragging the two fast boats 
after him at the rate of twelve or fifteen knots an 
hour. The third boat being in advance, man- 
aged to waylay them; ‘a short warp’ was 
thrown to the mate’s boat, and all three were 
hurried along at a scarcely diginished velocity. 

“He can’t keep that up many weeks ;’ ‘ he’ll 
soon get sick of that fun,’ was the confidently 
expressed opinion of all who remained on board 
the ship, but still on he went, never deviating 
from the straight line or slackening his speed 
in the least. As the distance between us in- 
creased, the boats became less @ less distinct, 
until they finally vanished entirely ; the second 
mate taking his telescope went aloft to the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, and continued watch- 
ing them until even with the aid of a glass, and 
from that elevation they faded in the horizon. 
Taking the bearings by compass of the direc- 
tion in which they had disappeared, the yards 
were braced sharp up, that we might beat up as 
much as possible toward the same quarter. 

“It was now within half an hour of sunset, 
and there was every appearance of the coming 
on ofan ugly night; the wind which had been 
freshening for the last hour or two, came in long, 
fitful gusts, sighing mournfully in the rig- 
ging. The sun, angry and red, sank slowly be- 
neath a dense bank of black,clouds which lined 
the troubled horizon, and the short chop sea 
looked fierce and threatening; the greatest anx- 
iety now began to be felt for our shipmates in 








the boats; as long as there was any light we 
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as possible, and the men bending to the oars 
With all their strength were making rapid head- 
way toward the spot where he still strove with 
the yielding waters, but they arrived half a 
minute too late to save our poor shipmate from 
his watery grave; while his strength was undi- 
minished, and when the boat was within a few 
fathoms of him, he was drawn suddenly under 
water apparently by some powerful force. I 
saw him struggle for a moment ere he sank, then 
the foam of a broken sea roared over him and he 
disappeared forever. The boat was rowed round 
and round the fatal spot again and again until 
there was no room for hope, and then she was 
slowly and reluctantly pulled back to the ship 
by her melancholy crew. As they returned, the 
turbulent waves tossed them about as if in sport, 
making the boat resound from the beating of the 
fierce waves which flew against her bow. 

“The moment the unfortunate man disappear- 
ed, alarge bird of the albatross kind came ca- 
reering along, and swooping to the water alight- 
edon the very spot in which the poor fellow 
was last seen. It was a curious circumstance, 
and only served to heighten our horror, when 
we saw the carnivorous bird seat itself proudly 
over the head of our companion; and also sery- 
ed to remind us of the number of sharks we had 
so frequently seen of late—the fate of our poor 
shipmate could hardly admit of a doubt. 

‘“ By the time we had hoisted in the boat, it 
had grown intensely dark ; the wind too had in- 
creased to half a gale with heavy squalls at 
times, which compelled us to close reef oar top- 
sails. Our painful situation now bore heavily 
upon us all. We had lost one man beyond the 
possibility of recovery. Our captain and mate, 
with fifteen of the crew, had also disappeared, 
and were by this time ail lost, or likely to be so 
in the stormy night which had now set in; be- 
ing too, several hundred miles from the nearest 
land. We however, kept beating the ship to 
windward constantly, carrying all the sail she 
would bear, and making short boards, putting 
about every twenty minutes. We had also, since 
nightfall, continued to burn blue lights, and had 
likewise a large vessel containing oil and oakum, 
burning over the tafferel as a beacon for them. 

“But though all eyes were employed in every 
direction searching for the boats, no vestige of 
them could be seen; and when eight bells struck 
indicating the hour of midnight, we were al- 
most ready to give them up in flespair; as the 
wind howled hoarsely through the rigging and 
the waves beat savagely against the ship, not a 
few of us fancied we could hear the shrieks of 
our poor shipmates above the roar of the storm ; 
again we would imagine we heard the voice of 
the captain ordering the ship to ‘heave to,’ 
while the boats had been seen more than fifty 
times by anxious spirits, who had strained 
their eyes through the gloom, uatil fancy robbed 
them of their true speculation, and left her phan- 
tasmagoria in exchange. 

“ There were not many on board who did not 
think of home on that weary night—there were 
not many among us who did not curse the sea 
and all sea-going avocatious; while with the 
same breath they blessed the safe and cheerful fire 
side of their parents, which at that momeut they 
would have given all they possessed but to see. 
But at the moment despair was firmly settling 
upon us, a man from alofc called out that he 
could see a light right ahead; we had so often 
deceived ourselves, that for a time his confidens 
assurance cheered us but little; we turned our 
eyes, however, in that direction, and in a few 
minutes we could plainly perceive it tossed to 
and fro by the angry surges. 

“ With what alacrity we crowded sail may be 
imagined, and in a short time we were up with 
the light, when to our inexpressible joy we found 
the whole party safe in the boats, lying to lee- 
ward of the dead whale, which had in some 
measure protected them from the violence of 


sea. 
“ They had only just been able to procure a 
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light, having unfortunately upset their box of 
tinder—those were not the days of friction 
matches—through the violent motion of the boat 
by which it became wet, but which they succeed- 
ed in igniting after immense application of fiat 
and steel—or their lantern would have been 
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suspended from an ‘oar directly after 
is the usual practice whea bouts e placed 
hke circamstances 

“Having secured the whale alongside, the 
boats were hoisted in, and amid heartfelt comerat 


ulations our friends proceeded to make wv 


selves more comfortable than they had been for 
the last few hours, The melancholy fate of our 
poor shipmate had its saddening influence, ' 

it could not dispel the joy we felt for the safery 
of those we had given up for lost, and when on 
the ensuing morning the day broke clear and 
cloudless, and we began the exciting occupation 
of ‘cutting in,’ all our hardships and all our 
fears were forgotten, and merry songs and mirth 
provoking jests, among which last were include, 
as a matter of course, the time honored whal 
ing jokes about the whales having a ‘very fat 
lean,’ and a‘ remarkably large’ small,’ took the 
place of gloom and despondency. 

“Thave been ‘in at the death’ of many a 
whale since that time, in fair weather and in fou!, 
within the arctic circle and beneath the equator, 
but never have experienced anything so depress 
ing as the taking of that first whale ; for the 
very reason, I suppose, that.it was the first, and 
because I was young and green, as every man 
must be once in his life.” r 

—_—--—  -e—moee -— --— 
FUNNY PEOPLE. 

As a class, funny people are by no moans nu- 
merous. Indeed, they are great raritics. So 
that itis chiefly on the stage that you can see 
the model men and women of the order. Tho 
world of real life is dull and dry for rearing the 
species and preserving its originality. 1 gots 
soured and crasted with the atmosphere of so- 
ciety, and loses its specitic levity by the requisi- 
tion of gravity instead. Fun is generaily a 
great favorite—so much 80, thateven in church, 
if it should be met with, itseldom causes a frown. 
Indeed, it is no easy matter to frown at it; aad 
when some pious old matron thinks it her duty 
asa parent to rebuke her frolicsome boy for 
makiug a joke out of a sermon, sie finds it very 
ditticult to keep her countenance, and ofien do- 
stroys the solemnity of her admonition by the 
undisguisable smile that plays upon her lips, 
With some this funny propensity is natural and 
unatlecied—with others it is artificial, aiming at 
effect. With the former i¢ is generally done 
gravely and seriously, as if unconscious of the 
ridicule about to be excited. The funniest of 
all people never laugh at their own fun. You 
never see old Keeley lauga; his wife laughs, tor 
she wants the same power as ho of commanding 
the countenance, but for that very reason she 
wants his humor. Keeley looks grave as Bottom, 
when all the house is roaring with laughter; nor 
does there appear the slightest effort on his part 
to restrain lis countenance. It was the same 
with Liston—that cool, inimitable droll—who 
always seemed to be the ony ame present who 
was not aware of his own absurdities, or amused 
by his own drollerics. 

It is chiefly in this perfect restraint or com- 
mand of the countenancs that the difficalty of 
comic acting consists. It is arare gift. Not 
one man in ten thousand can preserve his coun- 
tenance unmoved, in the midst of a good-natur- 
ed volley of mirth and fan. Anger may do it 
for him sometimes, when he would rather indulge 
in it; but that is ouly another proof of the al- 
most insuperable ditliculty of controlling the ex- 
quisite muscles of the moath, in which le the 
whole of the passional expression of the counte- 
nance, In the youny, it is perhaps impossible, 
and some youngsters suffer severely from the 
irrepressibility of laughter, when ladicrous ideas 
are presented to the mind. Young girls, aise, 
when they would be merry and very funny, gen- 
erally laugh so much when telling their funny 
stories, that it is no easy matter to know what 
they are saying. A real funster can so surcharge 
his story with fan, that his hearers shail be cou- 
pelled to laugh, whether he himself laugh or not, 
which he seldom does, except for sociality and 
exercise for his lungs. But one who has not a 
real fanny genius supplies the want of it by the 
laughter that nature has ordained to accompany 
it. If you see a girl tellinga story and laughin, 
inordinately at every two or three words, as if 
she were rather hearing some one else recount 
the tale than recountiug it herself, you may be 
quite sure that that girl has not the genius fur 
telling a funny sory, but only the susceptibility 
for laughing at one. But if you see two or three 
young women laughing most hysterically, and 
one in the midst of them talking quietly with al- 
most imperturbable, bat yet good natared stuil- 
ing countenance, you want no more evidence— 
that is a funny girl, the funniest of the bevy. 

She has got the genius for fun. She is an ac- 
tress and a star in her own sphere.—N. 2. 
Ledger. 








APPLES, AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD, 


With us, the value of the apple, as an article 
of food, is far underrated, Besides containing 
a large amount of sugar, mucilage and other na- 
tritive matter, apples contain vegetable acids, 
aromatic qualities, ete., which act powerfully in 
the capacity of refrigerants, tonics and antisep- 
tics; and when freely used at the season of 
mellow ripeness, they prevent debility, indiges- 
tion, and avert, without doubt, many of the “ils 
which flesh is heir to.” The operators of Corn- 
wall, England, consider ripe apples nearly as 
nourishing as bread, and far more so than pota 
toes, Jn the year 1801—which was a year of 
much scarcity —apples, instead of being convert- 
ed into cider were sold to the poor; and the 
laborers asserted that they could stand their 
work on baked apples without meat; whereas, 
a potato diet required either meat or some oth- 
ersubstantial nutrimeat. The French and Ger- 
mans use apples extensively, as do the inhabit- 
ants of all European nations. ‘The laborers de- 
pend upon them as an article of food, and fre- 
quently make a dinner of sliced apples and bread. 
‘There is no fruit cooked in as many ways in our 
country a apples; nor is there any fruit whose 
value, as an article of natriment, is as gueat, and 
so litsie apprectated.— Albany Journal. 


ae end 
ECCENTRICITIES. 

Sydney Smith tells some carious anecdotes 
about Lord Dadley, whose absence of mind af 
forded so much amusement to his friends -— 
“ Lord Dudley was one of the most absent men 
I think, 1 ever met in society. One day he wet 
me in the street and invited me to meet myself. 
* Dine with me today, and I will get Sydney 
Smith to meet you.’ J admitted the temptation 
he held out to me, but said I was engaged w 
meet him elsewhere. Another time, on meeting 
me, he turned back, put his arm through mine, 
muttering, ‘1 don’t mind walking with him 
Jittle way; I'll walk with him as far as the end 
of the street.’ As we proceeded together, W— 
passed. ‘ That is the villain,’ exclaimed be, 
‘who helped me yesverday to asparagus and go° 
me no toast.’ He very nearly overset my grev 
ity once in the pulpit. He was sitting imme 
diately under me, apparently very attentive, 
when suddenly he took up his stick, as if be had 
been in the Huuse of Commons, and tapping 
the ground with it, cried cut in a low, bat very 
audible whisper, ‘ Hear! bear! hear” 
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The greatest wealth is content with a lictle 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


T love to sit 
Where gay birds flit, 
Or soar in song above me; 
Where insects hum, 
And flowerets bloom, 
And friends are near that love me. 


Here Nature speaks, 
From buds and beaks, 
The lesson God has taught her; 
Like silver stars 
Beyond the bars, 
Are lilies on the water. 


Through seas of grass 
The mowers pass, 

And bend to tasks of duty; 
On every bush 
The berries blush 

Red as the lips of beauty. 


In smoke and dust 
Let misers rust, 
And perish with their money ; 


O’erflows with milk and honey. 


Here hope will be 
Green as the tree 
Which nods upon the mountain ; 


T love to sit 
Where gay birds flit, 
Or soar in song above me; 
Where insects hum 
And flowerets bloom, 
And friends are near that love me. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PALE YOUNG MAN. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 
“Tw o’clock, and not yet dressed! Make 
haste, Louise!” And she twirled impatiently 
the rich bracelet which surrounded her arm, 
opening and closing alternately its rich clasp. 

To see her thus, eager and trembling, who 
would not have attributed this childlike emotion 
to the expectation of the fete? Who would not 
have seen an artless coquetry reflected in this 
blue and clear eye so placidly regarding itself in 
the mirror? Who would have thought that this 
brow, blooming beneath fresh camellias, could 
wear anything but flowers? And yet, if we 
might believe her friends, it was not so. There 
was, they said, a young man, in whose presence 
all this charming, childishness of Marie disap- 
peared. The very evening before, at the ball of 
the Spanish ambassador, they had talked togeth- 
er for a long time with mysterious signs and 
mocking laughter. 

“Look!” said one, “she dances only with 
him.” 

“ But who is this Mr. Arthur ?” asked another. 

“A journalist, I believe.” 

“ And can Mademoiselle Beaugency love such 
@ man?” 

“She is a republican! She said to me last 
evening that there was no longer an aristocracy 
of birth, and it was time that it should be suc- 
ceeded by that of talent.” ; 

And the friends laughed and shrugged their 
shoulders. 

Nevertheless, all they said was true. Madem- 
oiselle de Beaugency loved Arthur Aubert. 
Educated in a boarding-school, away from the 
haughty atmosphere of her family, Marie had 

\imbibed from her reveries and solitary readings 
‘an enthusiasm which might lead her to danger- 
ous imprudences ; she could not resign herself 
to an existence where day should succeed day 
without an event, where epochs are dated by 
figures, and the impression never leaves a mem- 
ory. She was at an age when one begins to 
look into the future, to dream of an ideal lover. 
And then, full of hope, the young girl seeks him 
among the crowd, and if she finds in her path a 
figure corresponding with her dreams, her heart 
yields, her destiny is decided. 

This had happened to Marie; after having 
dreamed of an angel, she had seen Arthur, who 
had a pale complexion, pensive eyes, a pleasant 
voice! and the depths of her soul were troubled. 
Thenceforth she had observed the young man 
carefully. At the ball, she had remarked that 
he seemed constantly absent-minded. In the 
country she had seen him avoid dancing, and 
set apart with his eyes fixed on a book ; but the 
wind alone tprned the leaves, as if the thoughts 
of Arthur found sympathyin no human thought. 
Then he was poor, and it had been said in the 
presence of Marie that he was a youth of great 
intelligence, to whom the means of success had 
alone been wanting. Then she had begun to 
regard him as a genius, trampled upon by the 
age, and struggling in silent torture. She had 
thought how sweet it would be for a wife to rest 
on her shoulder this head heavy with thought, 
and she had said to herself that she should like 
to be that wife. How could it be otherwise ? 
She was but eighteen, and experience had not 
yet taught her to donbt. 

The young man was not slow to divine this, 
and they soon understood each other. Marie 
saw him daily, and loved him more and more. 
This very evening he was to be at the ball, for 
which she was dressed; he had promised this 
the night before she was about to see him. Now 
you will understand why she was so impatient 
to arrive at this fete; why she scolded Louise. 

The hall’ echoed with the sound of instru- 
ments and the steps of the dancers. The fete 
was in all its brilliancy. There are so many 
enchantments in a ball; there, careworn brows 
lose their wrinkles; the air, laden with per- 
fames, caresses moist eyes like a beloved hand ; 
the smiling waves of dancers thoughtlessly move 
on, and even the unhappy are carried away by 
this universal joy. 

But amid these faces with a laughing expres- 
sion, there was one more luminous than all the 

others. Mademoiselle de Beaugency seemed ab- 
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sorbed in her happiness ; wholly occupied with 

Arthur, she remained motionless amid these joy-* 
ous movements, and her eyes glanced over the 
crowd without seeing them; the whole world 
was as nothing to her mind, which contained 
only thoughts of the young man. Wishing to 
escape the constant invitations which disturbed 
her enchantment, she directed herself towards a 
window, raised the double silken curtain which 
concealed it, and stepped out upon the balcony. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of 
March, cold still, but already bearing some ex- 
halations of spring ; one of those evenings when 
the wind no longer whistles among the dry 
leaves, and the perfume of violets and hyacinths 
is wafted to us from the south. Marie was re- 
freshed by this breeze. She leaned over the 
balustrade of the balcony, contemplated for a 
long time the night sparkling with stars; then 
seized with one of those pious impulses which 
accompany great joy, she clasped her hands as 
if in prayer. 

The sound of the putting aside of the curtain, 
and of a stealthy step, made her rise precipi- 
tately. Arthur was already beside her. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “I have disturbed the 
meditations of an angel.” 

The young girl blushed. 

“‘ Natare is so beautiful,” replied she, “ that I 
could not repress a religious impulse. Do not 
smile’at this weakness.” 

“Me, smile! Do you think me then without 
faith, because I am without hope ?” 

‘‘And why without hope?” said the young 
girl, in a low tone. 

“Ts it for you to ask me, Marie? Do you 
not know the object of all my thoughts ? Would 
you also envelope yourself in that dissimulation 
to which woman is accustomed ?” 

“No,” said the young girl, hastily ; ‘I have 
understood you; but you?” 

“I? I know that you have been touched by 
my love; but so many obstacles separate us! 
You are a woman, Marie ; you will grow weary 
of struggling for an unfortunate man, who can 
repay you for your sacrifices only by occasion- 
ing additional sufferings.” 

“ God is my witness that it is you only who 
have spoken of sacrifices ; I have thought only 
of the happiness of meeting you.” 

“Pardon me, it is wrong to sadden you, I 
know ; this prudence for the future is an evil. 
I ought to think but of the present, but of you, 
Marie—of you, who have wished to éure me of 
my despair—you, who love me—for you do love 
me?” 

Marie wept gently, but nevertheless replied : 

“T love you.” 

“O, repeat it often. Tell me, Marie, that 
you will be mine, and none other’s.” 

“T have promised you.” 

A singular gleam of triumph was in the look 
of Arthur; the young girl smiled like an angel, 
for she thought that it was happiness which im- 
parted this light. There was a moment of si- 
lence, during which, with her hand in the hand 
of the young man, and her head resting on the 
balustrade, she suffered her tears to flow. Sud- 
denly Arthur pointed to a star, which flashed 
across the horizon and died away in the night. 

“ Look!” said he, “it has but gleamed for an 
instant in the sky’; it has traversed in a second 
the space which his sisters are an eternity in 
traversing; so will it perhaps be with me! 
Who knows whether I have not exhausted in 
this moment all the happiness which has been 
reserved for me ?” 

“Tt is you who are weak now,” replied the 
young girl; “I, who am but a woman, doubt 
not the fature. I have confidence in God and 
in you; neither will deceive me.” 

At this moment the music gave anew the sig- 
nal for dancing. 

“Let us re-enter,” said Arthur; “a longer 
absence may be remarked.” 

He returned first to the hall; the young girl 
soon followed. 





“T have been bold, Maric! Is it false, or is 
it you have deceived me? False! and why 
should it be? What imports it to them whether 
you become the wife of a rich Duke de Mon- 
tyon or that of the poor artist, Arthur Aubert? 
They have said that you would marry the form- 
er, because it is so. And you, candid young 
girl, have been silent on the subject of this mar- 
riage, because you must else have withdrawn 
from me your promise. O, yes, I can conceive 
that, after so many hopes given me, you would 
have found it embarrassing to have said to me: 
‘I am about to marry.’ And yet there was a 
very simple method of acknowledging it without 
ablush. You had but to say to me: ‘I am to 
espouse a duke and a peer!’ Then I should 
have comprehended all. As for me, ignorant 
as I am of your social subjection, I know that 
there are titles and names, before which all 
resistance yields. Be happy. Adieu. 

“ ARTHUR.” 

“ Arthur, though ‘there may have been one 
event in my life which I have concealed from 
you, yet I have not deserved your reproaches. 
I have left you in ignorance only to spare you 
a grief which would have changed our relation 
in nothing. As I have seen the calm expression 
of your face, I have had more strength for the 
struggle which has been unavoidable. You are 
always ready to suspect ; as for me, I repose 
with confidence on the conviction of your love. 
Tell me, who has given you a right to doubt my 
courage, when your destiny is at stake? Have 
I not told you that Iloved you? Have I not 
dared to write itto you? For you, I have en- 
dured the raillery of a world, whose strongest 
faith is in the prejudices of position ; and all 
this past is effaced before these words which 
have been spoken to you—she is about to marry. 
You have believed those who repeated this an- 
nouncement to you, ly, as the 
ment of a ball; and of me, whose good faith 
and energy of heart were compromised in this 
fact, you have said: ‘ She has lied.’ No, Arthur, 
I was sincere and certain of myself, when I told 
you that I would be your wife; and this was 
not one of those resolutions which is overthrown 





| Wounded you cruelly ; you, so devoted! But if 





by the first event. Besides, do you know the 


man who has been proposed to me? Had I not 
known you, I should have refused him. I have 
promised you, and I promise you again, I wi}l 
be yours only. I will make no half sacrifice. 

“ Marie.” 





“You are generous, Marie; you are willing 
to remain my betrothed, and to plete your 
sacrifice. I thank you; but I had dreamed of a 
woman happy in my love, and not sacrificed. I 
do not wish you to weep over the past in my 
arms. It is much to have compromised yourself 
by speaking, even writing, to the poor artist; 
how many other mortifications must you over- 
look in order to bear histame! You cannot be 
mine; you, beautiful, rich, and envied by all. 
It is not for stormy nights that God has made 
his stars. Go, you are wedded to the pleasures 
of the world. Could your satin shoulders en- 
dure any other covering than that of cashmere ? 
Could your feet, accustomed to tread only on 
carpets, bear the contact of a rude floor? Na- 
ture has made you to be the wife of a nobleman. 
Why should you refuse this high destiny? You 
do not love this man; what mattersit! You 
see that love alone cannot constitute happiness. 
And, then, has your mother not told you, one 
always ends by loving a husband! Why should 
you not love this nobleman? His hands are 
white and well gloved, his cheeks fresh, his lips 
smiling; he is perfect, and you are a fortunate 
woman! What a sad life will you escape! 
You do not know the privations of a mediocre 
existence. What have I to offer you? A cot- 
tage in the suburks, with a little white curtained 
parlor ; a parterre of six feet, adorned with a 
few flowers that I shall have cultivated myself? 
Adieu, then, to the long and shaded avenues 
which are the parlors in the open air of your 
hotels! You will have to content yourself with 
ah arbor, with a narrow bench which will hold 
only two! There, close beside me, your waist 
surrounded with my arm, you will hear only my 
voice, my lips alone will smile upon you. In 
winter you will be obliged to content yourself 
with reading by the fireside, and a little music. 
I, alone, shall be there to applaud you with a 
look or a pressure of the hand. O, how much 
you must prefer prolonged praises in your sa- 
loons, sparkling with gold and light! Remain 
there, Marie; it is your place. Adieu. 

“ ARTHUR.” 








“What have I done that you should write to 
me thus? If I had made you no promise, I 
should make it now. O, no, my friend, I sacri- 
fice nothing. I wish only you here below! It 
is your peaceful, simple existence that I ask of 
God, and not the pleasures of the world. Why 
have you portrayed, jestingly, the picture of my 
life with you? Yes, it is a simple home that I 
wish—your home. 0, how should I breathe at 
ease in this little dwelling! How would the 
cares of housekeeping please me! You should 
see whether I was ready to live in the great 
world ; whether I was not, on the conttary, re- 
served for the holy and calm joys of home! 
You should see whether my cheeks would not 
recover their former color in the air of your lit- 
tle garden, and whether my brow would be less 
serene beneath the flowers which you have gath- 
ered, than beneath diamonds and birds of Para- 
dise! Your letter has made me suffer by the 
thought that you have suffered yourself, and yet 
I am very happy to think of the fortune which 
awaits us both. Adieu. Love me; now it is 
your duty. Marie.” 





“Pardon me, I entreat, Marie ; I must have 


you knew what I suffer, when I think that my 
happiness, my life,.depends upon a will which 
may be shaken. Do not compare our two situ- 
ations, I conjure you; you are the angel whom 
every one would associate with his destiny, I 
am the paria repulsed by all. Among so many 
beings who are pressing around you, may there 
not be one who will promise you more bhappi- 
ness than you can hope for with me? Reflect, it 
is not with a prejudice, with the world alone, that 
you must break in order to belong to me, but 
with your whole family. Tell me, think you 
that I, alone, can be a substitute for all the ties 
which you would sunder? I feel that I have 
courage to render you happy, have you enough 
to beso? If you have thought that your pa- 
rents would yield to your solicitations, that they 
would recoil before the fear of making you un- 
happy, you are mistaken. I say it without irri- 
tation, without severity, but they would give 
you toa felon as soon as to Arthur Aubert. I 
am the felon of your aristocratic society! It 
has written on my forehead, plebeian and poor, 
and these two words contain of themselves 
every species of disgrace. Think of the cour- 
age which will be necessary to contend against 
the reprobation of all! Have this courage, but 
come to me sure of thyself, for I should be with- 
out courage if I should witness your regrets. I 
have done what-I ought; I have told you all the 
obstacles which must be conquered before our 
union. Now, choose between your family and 
me. ARTHUR.” 





“You, you, Arthur; can you doubt it? But 
why bre ff relations with my family ?—my 
father, m other. It would kill them if I 
should forsake them ; it is on me that they have 
placed their dearest hopes. Can we not wait ? 
I am their only and beloved daughter ; they will 
yield, I tell you, when they see me so unhappy. 
Wait until they are willing to call you their son. 
I promise they shall one day give you that name. 
But to expose yourself to their hatred, their re- 
proaches, O, that would be frightful! I tell you 
again, I love you more than everything else ; but 
this love ought not to be a shroud cast over all 
my former affections. You, my friend, are no- 
ble; it is, especially, your generosity of heart 
which I have loved. Why will you not sacrifice 
a few days of our happiness to the repose of my 
parents? Let us wait and hope. 

. “Marte.” 





“T have told you, Marie, that childish courage 
is not sufficient, which, not daring to look at the 





object of terror, goes towards it with closed 
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eyes. Let us wait and hcpe, say you; with 
what object? The more your parents have | 


loved you, and planned your future happiness, 
the more implacable will they be, because it is 
not a simple happiness which they have desired 
for you, but rank. This is their heaven; they 
would place you in it. They do well, and you 
also would do well to be a submissive daughter. 
No, Marie, I will not pass years of anguish in 
the expectation of a position which may not 
arrive. I know that your parents will never 
consent. What should [ wait for then? Till 
death had left you alone in the world? 1 un- 
derstand ; when you shall have around you only 
tombs, you will rest your brow on the living 
heart which is left you! But who knows, Ma- 
rie, if these arms, also, will not then have closed 
forever ! 

“ What matters it! Let us wait, since you 
wish it. I shall know how to rid myself of my 
grief when it shall have become too poignant. 
Let us wait, Marie, and let us pray for death, 
since it is upon two coffins that you will lay 
your crown of betrothal ! Arrncr.” 

The marriage of Marie with the Duke de 
Montyon, at first presented as a simple proba- 
bility, then as a project, had at last been an- 
nounced as a settled event. In vain had the 
young girl entreated, embraced her mother’s 
knees ; the b had < led her gently, 
had wiped away her tears and kissed her swollen 
eyes, but without granting anything to her 
prayers. She was one of those women who 
surround with caresses the hardness of a reso- 
lute will, and whose iron hand, concealed by a 
velvet glove, weighs down everything it touches. 

Marie, seeing all hope escape her, would have 
declared that another love filled her heart; but 
at the first words of this coufidente, the baron- 
ess had refused to hear more. She had, smiling- 
ly, drawn her daughter on her knees, had pressed 
her to her breast, and in a tone, calmly imperi- 
ous, had declared that no reason could change 
her determination. 

“Be reasonable, my child,” added the good 
mother, caressing Marie’s pale cheeks. “I know 
that this is one of the fancies of young girls; all 
this will disappear before the advantages of an 
elevated position.” 

Violence would have exasperated Marie, and 

dered her capable of a desp resoMtion. 
This sort of affectionate indulgence took away 
all her age. She ined undecided, de- 
spairing, able only to weep, and hoping only for 

eath. 

, Meanwhile her love had but increasca ; her 
romantic and tender nature was exalted in pres- 
ence of the opposition of Fate to the fulfilment 
of her vows. Besides, letters from Artgr came 
daily to keep alive her passion, and the more in- 
surmountable the difficulties, the more immense 
the sacrifices to be made, the more alluring was 
this position to the noble young girl, who clung 
to this golden dream of devotion. 

M hile the of, Arthur had be- 
come more pressing. One day Marie received a 
billet whieh contained only these words : 

“A decision, a decision, whatever it may be; 
if you refuse me, I shall ask no more.” 

Bewildered, she replied, she promised all, but 
demanded time ; she still hoped in the future, in 
chance, in all that one hopes when reason tells 
us to hope no longer. Arthur did not reply. 

Two days passed away; the silence of the 
young man continued ; Marie began to tremble. 
Soon fear became suspicion ; suspicion, certain- 
ty. She wrote three times without receiving a 
reply; she had prayed three nights for a single 
word from him. Nothing came. 

Friday arrived. It was the day when she 
usually saw him at the soirees of General ——. 
She arrived at the moment of lighting the sa- 
loons ; she waited. The guests arrived slowly, 
one by one ; a single guest alone did not arrive ! 
Each time the lacquey appeared at the door to 
announce a new name, Marie trembled: but ten 
o’clock struck, and his name had not yet been 
pronounced ; a profound discouragement seized 
the young girl. At last a step was heard. A 
young man appeared at the door ; she half rose. 

“Monsieur Raymond Perrier,” the lacquey 
said. She sank back in her chair. 

Meanwhile, the journalist, after having taken 
a few turns in the saloon, distributed a few bows 
and civil questions, perceived Mademoiselle 
Beaugency, and immediately advanced towards 
her. 

“T dared not expect the happiness of seeing 
you here this evening, mademoiselle ; we see 
you now so seldom.” 

“*T go out little,” murmured Marie; “I heve 
been ill.” 

“T learned it from Arthur Aubert.” 

At the name of Arthur Aubert, Marie hastily 
raised her head, as if then only was she struck 
with the remembrance that Raymond was his 
friend. 

‘Have you seen him lately ?” asked she, in a 
low and quick voice. 

“Just now.” 

“Was he well ?” 

“ Well.” 

“And why did he not come *” 

“Ido not know; he is sad; he did not wish 














to. 

All these replies were made with evident em- 
barrassment. The counienance of Raymond 
had become serious so suddenly that Marie was 
chilled by it. 

“Can anything have happened to M. Aubert ?” 

“ He saddens and terrifies me,” replied Ray- 
mond, shaking his head. ‘I found him absorb- 
ed in profound despair. I am ignorant of the 
cause, but I fear the consequences.” 

,“ What say you?” 

“T wished to remain with him this evening ; 
he refused me, and compelled me to leave nim 
with a sort of impatience that I could not ex- 
plain to myself; then, at the moment of my 
leaving, he pressed my hand in a very singular 
manner.” 

“ Well?” exclaimed Marie, bewildered. 

“ Well, I think he is weary of life,” said Ray- 
mond, quietly. 

She heard no more; a cry issued from her 
lips, and she fainted. 
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On the morrow, at midnight, she descended, 
mysteriously, to the garden, pale and despairing. 
On returning to her father’s hotel, she had made 
a desperate resolution she had written to Ar- 
thur, and was awaiting him, decided to be his. 
The night was dark; midnight sounded from 
the Val de Grace. The poor child seated her- 
self in an arbor, and barst into tears. A few 
minutes had passed away, when a slight noise 
was keard, the garden gate opened, Marie arose 
with a cry, and found herself in the arms of 
Arthur. 

Three years afterwards, a group of elegant 
ladies and young men were promenading beside 
the terrace of the Tuileries. An open calecKe 
was slowly passing along the quays. 

“Ts not that M. Aubert ?” said one of the la- 
dies to a dandy, who was giving her his arm. 

“Himself; he has just lost his father-in-law, 
That mourning is worth fifty thousand pounds 
to him.” 

The caleche passed near the promenaders ; 
the young man, who had spoken, saluted M. 
Aubert. 

“Do you know them ?” asked some one. 

“ Pardieu !” said Raymond, smiling, “ it was 
I who brought about their marriage.” 

“« Was there not a love affair, an elopement ?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“This Arthur Aubert has made his way rap- 
idly,” murmured one of the promenaders. 

“ He is a man of talent,” repeated a second. 

“A charming cavalier,” added the lady. 

“You must introduce me to him,” returned 
the first interlocutor. 

Raymond bowed in token of assent. 

“ His young wife is very pale,” said some one. 

‘* She is sick,” replied Raymond. 

“ How so?” 

“She has perceived that her heart has been 
treated like a commodity, and speculated upon ; 
she is dying of disappointed hope.” 

The lady, who had already spoken, shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“ She always had romantic ideas,” murmured 
she. 

“ Say that she is a mad woman, who will end 
her days at Charenton,” added a fat deputy, who 
had as yet said nothing ; “ I have prohibited my 
daughter’s visiting her.” 

Everybody approved, and they continued their 
promenade. 


LEAF FROM A LOG, 


Many years , on a stormy and inclement 
evening, “in the bleak December,” old Miss 
Tarbox, accompanied by her niece, Mary Ann 
Stackpole, sailed from Holmes’ Hole to Cotuit, 
in the topsail schooner Two Susans, Captain 
Blackler. “ ‘Che rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon” that 
schooner, and great was the tossing and pitching 
thereof; while Captain Blackler and his hardy 
crew “ kept her to it,” and old Miss Tarbox and 
her niece rolled about in their uncomfortable 
bunks, wishing themselves back in Holmes’ 
Hole, or any other hole, on the dry land. ‘The 
shouts of tain Blackler as he trod the deck, 
conveying orders for “tacking ship,” were dis- 
tinctly audible to the afili females below ; 
and “ Oh,” groaned old Miss Tarbox, during a 
tranquil interval of her internal economy, as for 
the fifteenth time the schooner “ went in stays,” 
“what a drefful time them poor creeturs of sail- 
ors is a having on’t. Just listen to Jim Black- 
ler, Mary Ann, and hear how he is orderi 
about that poor fellow, Hardy Lee. I’ve heer 
that creetur hollored for twenty times this bless- 
ed night, if I have onct.” a 

“Yes,” replied the wretched Mary Ann, as 
she gave a fearful retch to starboard, “ but he 
aint no worse off than poor Taupsle I1ull—he 
seems to ketch it as bad as Hardy.” 

“TI wonder who they be?” mused old Miss 
Tarbox. ‘1 knowed a Miss Hall, that lived at 
Seekonk Pint onct—mebbe it’s her son.” 

A tremendous sea taking the Two Susans on 
her quarter at this instant, put a stop to the old 
lady’s cogitations ; but they had an awful night 
of it—and still above the roaring of the wind, 
the whistling and clashing of the shrouds, the 
dash of the sea, and the tramp of the’ sailors, 
was heard the voice of stout Captain Blackler, 
as he shouted, “ Stations! Hard a lee! Top ’sle 
haul! Let go and haul !”—and the Two Susans’ 
went about. And as old Miss Tarbox remarked 
years afterward, when she and Mary Ann had 
discovered their mistake, and laughed thereat, 
“ Any body that’s never been to sea wont see no 
pint to this story.” —John Pheniz, in the Califor- 
nia Pioneer. ; 
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ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 


Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. 

Rabelais was the son of an apothecary. 

Claude Loraine was bred a pastry cook. 

Cervantes served as a common soldier. 

Moliere was the son of a tapestry maker. 

Homer was a beggar. 

Hesiod was the son of a small farmer. 

Demosthenes was the son of a catler. 

Terence was a slave. 

Richardson was a printer. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a brewer. 

Ho was an apprentice to a grocery. 

Benjamin Franklin was a journeyman printer. 

Doctor Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was 
the son of a lifien draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and the son of a 
butcher. 

Whitefield was the son of an inn-keeper at 
Gloster. 

Sir Cloudesly Shovel, Rear Admiral of Eng- 
land, was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and af- 
terwards a cabin boy.—Scientific Facts. 
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ABOUT PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

If there is something formidable to the sitter, 
in maintaining his position before the artist, who 
is to hand him down to posterity on canvass as a 
sample of the beauty or intellect of his age and 
generation, he must not fancy that the trouble is 
all on his side. There is a per contra to every 
account in this world The life of Collins, the 
English artist, abounds in illustrations of this 
fact. Once upon a time, he saw a little ragged, 
dirty child, exceedingly picturesque from its tat- 
ters and the specimens of its native soil it car- 
ried on its little person. It was the very figure 
to introduce into a rustic scene he was then 
painting. Accordingly, he sought out the moth- 
er, who was, of course, much flattered by the 
notice taken of her offspring, and made a bar- 
gain with her to produce the little sitter the next 
day. At the appointed hour, the mother and 
the model appeared—but what a change had 
come over the infant! It had been scoured 
clean with soap and watér, its hair parted and 
combed smoothly down over its chubby cheeks, 
and a blank white pinafore, perfectly clean, ex- 
tended from its chin to its feet, which was en- 
eased in “ Sunday-go to-meetin’” shoes. The 
picturesque little imp of the day before was 
gone, and in its place was a child that looked 
like any other child, and might have figured 
even in the “children of the nobility,” but 
which would have been entirely out of place in 
the scene in which the painter had proposed to 
introduce it. He gently explained the nature 
of the maternal error, and suggested that he 
would prefer to have the child brought before 
him as it appeared when tumbling on the grass, 
or triumphantly making sand-pies in the middle 
of the road. But at this idea, the pride of the 
woman’s heart took umbrage. Her child should 
not be made to look like a fright—an object, etc.— 
and away she flounced, looking daggers at the 
painter, bearing the little model she had entirely 
spoiled for the painter’s purpose. 

On another occasion, the same artist was 
painting a little girl, who grew restive under the 
restraint of sitting. 

“Sit still, my little dear,” said the good- 
natured painter, “I’m going to put you in a 
picture.” 

“I wont be put in a picture,” answered the 
little girl,sounding from her seat and bursting 
into tears, “for then you'll carry me away, and 
Ishall never see mama any more ;” and it was 
impossible to explain his meaning satisfactorily 
and get her back to her seat. 

Almost every painter has been subjected to 
similar disappointments. You agree to paint a 
fine, bearded fellow, with a costume priceless 
for its antiquity and defiance of fashion, and he 
comes to you clean-shaved, and metamorphosed 
into a tailor’s advertisement—all individuality 
gone. 

The majority of sitters seem determined to 
look like anybody but themselves. No matter 
how vain or self-conceited or proud, they will 
give themselves airs that are unnatural to them, 
and expressions unfamiliar to their friends. 
Few, like Cromwell, demand to be painted as 
they are. The poor artist copies the simulated 
expression, and his picture is abused because it 
is not like the sitter. This is the reason why so 
many daguerreotypes are unsatisfactory and 
even irrecognizable. A very mild friend of ours, 
a meek clergyman, was thus daguerreotyped 
into an insane pirate. The daguerreotypist was 
not at fault—it was the sitter. 

Hamlet counselled the players “to leave 
making their damn@ble faces and begin ;” the 
portrait-painter might insist on the same condi- 
tion with his sitters, though without expfessing 
himself with the reprehensibl of the 
Dane. 

The mincing lady of a London tradesman 
once requested an irritable and eccentric artist 
to paint her with a smile on her face. 

“Madam,” was the reply, “I will not paint 
you with a smile—for a smile is a smirk, and a 
smirk is a grin, and a grinis a bark, and a bark 
is a bite, and if I paint any woman under a 
lord mayoress, may I be hanged !”” 

A nice, amiable, rational gentleman this, and 
very fit to work his way as a portrait-painter, 
who must be as patient as Job, and conciliatory 
to all sorts of people, until he has made a name, 
and then he may be as eccentric as Jarvis, if 
he likes. ’ 

Doubtless sitting is avery painful operation. 
The daguerreotypist has abridged it, as dentists 
have tooth drawing; bat still very few persons 
can sit properly, even to an instrument. 








Tue Brixy Deer.—Some of onr city offi- 
cials, dressed in red shirts, on board the yacht 
Quarantine, lately astonished the Nantucketers 
by appearing amongthem. Their business was 
& soup-or-fish-al one, of course. 





Maxim.—Unlawful pleasure brings lawfu! pain 





WIT. 

The eighteenth century was the palmy day of 
wit. Everybody was a wit. Lord, lady, priest, 
danseuse, they were and could be nothing with- 
out it. Society resembled an exhibition of fire- 
works—original remarks, witty sallies, sharp 
repartees, blazing, sparkling, coruscating, from 
morn till midnight. France, of course, as the 
nation of wits, outshone every country in the 
number of them; and in this nation of wits, 
Voltaire, in his day, took the lead. Thousands 
of anecdotes attest this. Voljaire’s wit was in- 
exhaustible. 

An Englishman, Grimm tells us, having called 
to see him at Ferney, Voltaire asked him where 
he had been. The traveller told him that he had 
been passing some days with Haller. The pa- 
triarch immediately exclaimed: ‘ Mr. Haller is 
& great man; a great poet, a great naturalist, a 
great philospher—almost a universal man.” 
“That is particularly handsome of you, sir,” 
replied the traveller, “since Mr. Haller does 
not do you the same justice.” ‘‘ Alas !” replied 
Voltaire, instantly, ‘“‘ perhaps we are both mis- 
taken.” 

He was training a tragedian, named Paulin, 
to play in his pieces. Paulin was to be the ty- 
rant of tragedy. On one occasion, he woke his 
lacquey at three o’clock in the morning, and 
gave him a message for Paulin. The servant 
represented to him that Paulin was asleep at 
that hour. ‘Go and wake him up instantly,” 
said Voltaire, in affected alarm. ‘ Tyrants 
never sleep.” 

Occasionally, he could amuse himself without 
company. Once, when he was in a high 
dudgeon with the parliament, he met his donkey 
at his garden-gate. Instantly stepping back, 
taking off his hat and bowing, he said: “ Pass, 
I beg you, Mr. President.” 

The ladies of the court were witty. One day, 
Madame de Pompadour, speaking of Rousseau to 
Madame de Mirepoix, said: “He is an owl.” 
“T confess it,” replied the lady; ‘but it is the 
owl of Minerva.” 

Even the executioner was witty. When Da- 
miens, the regicide, was tortured, broken on the 
wheel, and put to death with every refinement of 
cruelty, La Condamine, the celebrated traveller, 
who made it a point to witness all executions 
and take note of them, and who was also very 
deaf, pressed close to the executioner, note-book 
in hand, and asking at every stroke, “ what is it 
he’s saying ?” the assistants wanted to remove 
this annoying spectator. “Let the gentleman 
be,” said the executioner. ‘Don’t you se@he 
is an amateur ?” 





AN OLD SETTLER. 

In the recent census investigations at Boston, 
was found in Ward six a colored female who 
had arrived to the almost patriarchal age of 110 
years. She is familiarly known as “ Mother 
Boston ;” her maiden name was Catharine Shel- 
don. She was born in Boston, and is probably 
the only one living who was born a slave in this 
State. She is of rather slender build, and when 
she rises you have evidence of her great age in 
her form, which is bent nearly double. She has, 
however, a rather bright eye, can easily read 
large print with spectacles, and though slow in 
her walk, totters but little. Her voice has none 
of that peculiar quavering tone so often noticed 
in persons of extreme age. At times she is able 
to be present at church, the place of meeting be- 
ing but a short distance from her residence. For 
the last twenty years, she has not known a sick 
day. The dark day of 1780, is the event most 
fixed on her memory. She says that many feared 
the day of judgment had come, and that, to 
nearly all, it was a period of terror. Her health 
is best in cold weather, and when visited, lately, 
was sitting with the windows and doors open, 
though the weather was rather cool. This woman 
was born in the year 1748, or thirty-one years be- 
fore Napoleon saw the light, and only three after 
the Pretender made his last descent upon Eng- 
land. Since then, six sovereigns have reigned in 
England; and the United States, from a popu- 
lation of not over two anda half millions, has 
increased to twenty-seven millions. 





Contents OF THE Frac.—We may be ex- 
cused for calling the attention of our readers to 
the fact that the articles, which we send them 
weekly in these columns, age not the scissorized 
stealing, usually palmed off by miscellaneous 
journals. We aim at originality, and that which 
we present in our paper cannot be found else- 
where. At no time since the commencement of 
the Flag (now nearly ten years), has its sub- 
scription-list or circulation been so large as at the 
present writing, an evidence that our liberal out- 
lay for original matter is duly appreciated. 





Fuxny.—Charles Reade says of one of his 
characters, in “ Clouds and Sunshine,” a person 
temporarily employed on a farm, that “he was 
naturally a shoemaker, but was turned out into 
the stubble annually at harvest-time. The lad 
had a small rustic genius for music, which he 
illustrated by playing the clarinet in church, 
to the great regret of the clergyman.” 





Breap.—Whenever flour is high, people are 
naturally down on the bakers, whom they accuse 
of getting rich by their enormous profits. But 
the bakers tell a different story, and insist upon 
it that their prices bear a just relation to that of 
flour, and their profits on a barrel are quite small. 





Terrinte Actixe.—Rachel’s death-scene, 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, is terribly true to na- 
ture. She studied the ag of dissolution in 
the hospital of Paris, that she might reproduce 
them on the stage, as that unprincipled person, 
Parrhasius, did those of his Olynthian captive. 








Degarus or Epitors.—The yellow fever, at 
Norfolk, carried off two persons eminent in the 
editorial profession, William E. Cunningham, 
senior editor of the “‘ Beacon,” and William C. 
Shields, editor of the “Courier,” who had been 
for fifty years connected with the press. 





Cuniovs.—A pair of white deer, caught in 
the Rocky Mountains, were lately sold in Cin- 
cinnati for two thousand dollars. 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Queen Victoria has been twice kissed by a French 
monarch, by Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. 
Miss Glyn, the famous English actress, lately 
married Mr. Dajlas, a litterateur. 
The town of Deal, Eng., is about to be lighted 
by electricity. It gives a deal of light. 
The story of an old man of Belgium having 
left a fortune to Dumas is false. 
Garibaldi, the defender of Rome, is now an 
officer in the Piedmontese service.” 
Mrs. Trollope, who abused this country so 
shamefully, is out with another romance. 
A Prussian collier was lately blown to pieces 
by striking a Russian infernal machine. 
Madame Ristori, Rachel’s rival, is playing an 
engagement in Vienna. 
Agricultural laborers centinue to pour over 
from Scotland to Canada, 
Flour has had a tumble lately. Nobody hurt 
by the fall but speculators. 
The Duke de Montpensier is working to get 
his wife upon the throne of Spain. 
Mr. Satter has recently won new laurels by 
his pianoforte performances here. 
The Pilgrim Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
contributed $500 to the Virginia sufferers. 
Sidewalks and church aisles are to be widened, 
to admit the ladies’ dresses. 
Gunpowder and saltpetre have advanced 
greatly, in consequence of the Eastern war. 
Mercer gotatoes, that brought $4 a bushel last 
year, have been selling for $1, this year. 
Over two thousand women in Troy are en- 
gaged in making shirt-collars. 
Fifty thousand bushels of peaches reached 
New York market in one day, last month. 
The corner stone of the New Baptist church 
in Brighton was laid, recently. 
Abbott Lawrence had his life insured for 
$40,000—quite a little fortune. 
“Flora Temple,” in her late race with “ Lady 
Franklin,” proved herself the queen of the track. 
The black and white baby-shows in Boston 
were really successful affairs. 
More than two thousand children have been 
made orphans by the sickness at Norfolk ! 
One kernel of rye in Thetford, Vt., produced 
2080 of the same sort. 
Within two years, England and France have 
added to their national debt $500,000,000. 
The Tribune has discovered that Rachel’s 
jewelry is worth exactly $245,000. 
A man in this State lately married his second 
three weeks after the death of his first. 





KISSING THE QUEEN, 

When Louis Napoleon, the present emperor 
of France, was, a few years since, locked up in 
the station-house in New York, for drunkenness 
and rowdyism in the streets, if he had said to one 
of his fellow-loafers, “In the year of our Lord 
1855, Queen Victoria will kiss me and I shall 
kiss her on both cheeks,” he would have been 
considered a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 
But he has actually done it, while Prince Albert 
looked on complacently and the world applauded. 
If it be true that the war in the East is continued 
by the will of Louis Napoleon, against the se- 
cret wishes of England, and for the purpose, 
among other things, of crippling and weakening 
the ancient enemy of France, then the kisses at 
Boulogne may be classed with certain other his- 
torical osculations—the kiss of Judas Iscariot, 
and that which the conspirators gave to Julius 
Cesar just before their daggers laid him 


“ At the foot of Pompey’s statue 
Which all the while ran blood.” 





> 


Batiou’s PicroRIAL.—Since we commenced the publicae 
tion of the Spur, we have been constantly in the receipt 
of this splendid Mammoth Pictorial, and we are at a loss 
to know how the Dyed of it is able to present such a 
number of splendid engravings, and such an amount of 
choice reading matter, for three dollars a year. That ex- 
cellent Temperance Tale, ‘* The Unmeant Kebuke,”’ which 
we published in our second number, was from it. The 
reading matter is worth the price of the paper, and the 
seeing matter, twice as much more. We think that pic- 
tures which are pictures, are exceedingly valuable, both 
for old and young. We know that many a historic inci- 
dent and many an interesting fact have becn forever riv- 
eted to our minds. by a view of the delineations of some 
artist, and that often, a desire for information has been 

kened by some ill ion of which we might have 
caught but a glance. Pictures too, are suggestive of 
thought. The portrait, suggests the study of character— 
the landscape, the beauties of the material world—the 
public building, architecture, and the reason and object 
of its construction; of cities, their history, commerce 
etc. We believe that pictures may, and yet will be used 
as valuable aidsin education. Ballou’s Pictorial is the 
only paper of the sort in America, so far as we know, and 
from the numbers which we have seen of the London Pic- 
torials, it is the best, and by far the eheapest in the world. 
—Rtpon Spur, Fond du Lac Co , Wisconsin. 








More Warninc.—Two more horrible deaths 
have lately occurred from hydrophobia, one in 
Philadelphia and one in Cincinnati. What are 
all the dogs in Christendom worth, pared to 
one hyman life thus sacrificed? The pet-dog 
about your family may, at any time, inflict an 
awful and fatal injury to your loved wife, chil- 
dren, or yourself. Dogs are almost entirely 
useless. 7 











RarLroaps.—The Boston Courier complains 
of the dangerous rate of speed on our railroads. 
At times, trains are propelled at the rate of sev- 
enty miles an hour, though stoppages and up- 
grades make the average accomplishment on a 
route reasonable time. The fault isin the pub- 
lic, however, who insist on speed. 





A Boston Norion.—It is said» that a dry 
goods firm in this city divided five thousand dol- 
lars among the clerks, in August, being the 
amount of profits accruing, during six months, 
over and above the per centage which the firm 
has fixed as the basis of what they wish to make! 





Epvcation.—There are upwards of one 
thousand teachers in the schools of New York. 
The most liberal provisions are made for the 
support of these institutions, and they are gen- 
erally in avery flourishing condition. 

Acorxs.—A French chemist has succeeded in 
producing from 100 lbs. of acorns half a pound of 
oil and five pounds of alcohol. A person intox- 
icated on the latter might be called a-corned man. 

Mctitatiox.—It is astonishing how many 
unfortunate persons we meet daily who have lost 
their arms or legs, and curious that the number 
of sufferers increases with that of railroads. 














BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
(LATE GLBASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

For the present week embraces the following contents : 

“ Christopher and his Lodgings,”’ « tale by Mrs. M. B 
Rowtnson. 

* Song,” by Writtam L. Smoxmmacen. 

* Younger by Thirteen Years," a story by Mrs. Cano- 
Lins Oans. 

“Memory,” verses by Wruiam Roprnics Lawnerce. 

“ Fire at Sea.” a tale by Paspenica W. Sacwpens. 

“ Speak Geatly,”’ poem by Jutta M. Ew 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A representation of an Inland Fishing Party. 

View of the Bast Room, In Hall, Phile- 
aa dependence 


ngravings, representing the Voyage of an 
American Clipper; giving first, a view of a Clip Ship 
with all sails set; 4, Close hauled on the Wind ; third, 
Scudding, fourth, on her Beam Ends; fifth Righted, 
— cutaway; and sixth, Making Port under Jury 


Portrait of Hon.Charles H. Peaslee, Collector of the Ports 
of Boston and Charlestown. 

Testimonial of Silver Salver to Commodore Perry of the 
Japan Expedition. 

A large whole page picture, !lustrating one of Haw- 
thorne’s brilliant stories, entitled * Endicott and the Red 
Cross.” 

oe" The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





. Foreign Items. 

Several new Russian ships are to be built this 
winter at Nicolaeiff. 

The Russians have re-established communica- 
tions between Genitchi and Arabat. 

It is definitely announced that Omar Pacha is 
to take command of the forces in Asia forthwith. 

Wynd _— —— ery 4 rt favor- 
ably on the proposed ship canal from the Danube 
to the Black Sea. 4 : 

It is rumored that a new loan of two hundred 
million florins is to be raised to repay the Vienna 
Bank advances. 

The Austrian Lloyds undertakes to open steam 
communication between Trieste, North African 
ports, Spain and Portugal. 

The Austrian papers make complaint that the 
assistance lent by the Western powers to the Sul- 
tan is fast changing into permanent occupation 

Turkey. 

At Sydenham, Eng., several weeks since, one 
of the workmen employed in the Crystal Palace, 
upon a wager of a gallon of beer, climbed from 
the ground to the summit of the Water Tower, 
a height of two hundred feet, upon a rope. 

At the Paris Exhibition, the English glass, 
porcelain, bronze and fancy work generally, are 
not comparable with that manufactured at Ve- 
nice, Prague, Munich and Paris, and even in 
scientific instruments the English are surpassed 
by their foreign competitors. The inferiority is 
very great. 

A paper maker in the south of France, makes 
a pulp of five common plants in certain propor- 
tions, with twenty per cent. of rags, and pro- 
duces a paper not distinguishable from pure lin- 
en, and which is of excellent quality, and can 
be afforded at half-price. It is stated that a 
large company has been formed at Paris for its 
manufacture. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A bad thought and corrupt molar are alike in 
this respect—the sooner both are out of your head 
the better. 

We hate some persons because we do not know 
them, and we will not know them because we 
hate them. 

He that has spent much of his time in his 
study, will seldom be collected enough to think 
in a crowd, or confident enough to in one. 

The first step to reason is to feel the want of 
it; folly is incompatible with this knowledge. 
The best thing we can have next to wit, is to 
know we have it not. 

He whose wishes, respecting the possessions 
of this world, are the most reasonable and bound- 
ed, is likely to lead the safest, and for that rea- 
son, the most desirable life. 


Minds of the very highest order, who have 
given an unrestrained course to their caprice, or 
to their passions, would have been so much 
higher by subduing them. 

Misfortunes are, in morals, what bitters are in 
medicine—each is at first disagreeable; but as 
the bitters act as corroborants to the stomach, so 
adversity chastens and ameliorates the disposition. 

Unbridled youth, the more it is by grave alli- 
ance counselled, or by due correction controlled, 
falleth to confusion, hating ali that brings it from 
folly, as the cypress doth all remedies that should 
make it fertile. 

If you have the esteem of the wise and good 
don’t trouble yourself about the rest. And if 
you have not even that, let the approbation of « 
well informed conscience make you easy in the 
meanwhile. 

He that has never known adversity, is but hal! 
acquainted with others, or with himself. Con- 
stant success shows us but one side of the world. 
For as it surrounds us with friends who will tell 
us only our merits, so it sil those i 
from whom alone we can learn our defects. 








Soker’s Budget. 


Pleasant checks in life—bank checks. 

Sensible to the last—boot and shoemakers. 

Aid to Tarkey—a plate of cranberry sauce. 

Something to weep over—a bushel of onions. 

Lovers have palpitation of the heart, and gla- 
ziers are never without pains. 

Merchants generally die of the bilious, prin- 
ters of the typhus, and brokers of the remitteat 
fever. 

“The smiles of home are exceeding pleas- 
ant,” but there are many people who have good 
homes, who prefer “smiling” with a friend 
outside. 

Why can no one starve in the deserts of Ara 
bia? On account of the sand which is there. 
And how did the sandwiches get there? Ham 
went there, and there his posterity was bred and 
mnstered. 

Sidney Smith — “Tt seems that 
great people should die with some sonorous and 
yard saying. Mr. Pitt saidffeomething not 
intelligible in his last moments. made 
it out to be, ‘Save my country, Heaven!’ The 
nurse, on being interrogated, said that he asked 
for barley water.” 

They tell of a clergyman who went jogging 
along the road till he came to a turnpike. “What 
isto pay?” “Pay, sir! for what?” asked the 
turnpike man. “ Why, for my horse, to be 
sure.” “ Your horse, sir! what horset Herv 
is no horse, sir.” “‘No horse? God bless me * 
he said, suddenly, looking down between his 
legs, “ I thought 1 was pany Ber » 

An Englishman, who had been an officer in 
the British navy, was bragging about the atten- 
tion paid him in Boston, and taking him to the 
top of Bunker Hill monument without paying. 
A butcher, sitting beside him, said they never 
charged Englishmen anything for going up, a8 
they had paid enough already. Our British 
officer directly found out had business at 
home to be attended to. 
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Quill and Scissors. 





A Wilmington, Del., paper says that an Irish 
weaver, named John Brown, who emigrated to 
the United States in the year 1794, set up 
his loom in Wilmington, in the same place it 
now occupies, has ever since been engaged in 


| weaving carpets there, and still continues it, as 


happy as the day is long, after a lapse of sixty- 
one years. 

London announce the death of Dr. 
Archibald } a mond in the 84th year of his 
He was Napoleon's last medical atvendant. He 
entered the army upwards of sixty years ago, 
and retired from active service in 1826, durnng 
which time he shared the perils and exploits of 
his regiment on the Nile, in Calabria, Portugal, 


| Spain and Holland. 





Mary Ruseell Mitford's grave is to have placed 
over it a plain monument; and it is hoped that 
a subscription will be o in America to aid 
the design, and also to build a school in the vil- 
lage which she has made famous by her presence 
and her writings, to be dedicated by name to hor 
memory. 

Mrs. Margaret Agnes Kenney, a gay lady of 
thirty-five years, has been arrested Oe extmaive 
swifdling and forgery, at Acton, Illinois, where 
she flour for six months, buying everything 
she wanted, selling lots of land belonging to 
others, and borrowing largely of her numerous 
beaux. ~ ‘ 

It is stated that at a party given near Dancey- 
ville, in Haywood County, Tenn., recently, for- 
— of the guests were poisoned. One man is 

ead, and several other persons are not expected 
to recover. The was contained in some 
of the ingredients of cake used on the occasion. 


It would be an excellent plan for every farmer 
to occasionally plant the potato ball, and thas 
get new varieties, as well as healthy seed. Con- 
tinual re-planting of p , without r ing 
to the , is as absurd as to take roots from an 
old tree to produce an orchard. 

The revolutionists are succeeding in Northern 
Mexico, and a custom-house has already been 
opened opposite le Pass, and the intention is 
to give all possible facilities to trade between the 
two countries, which has so long been cat off, to 
the great disadvantage of both. 

While a lady, named Green, was attending the 
funeral of her husband in New Orleans, the wife 
of the man of whom she rented her apartments 
indaced her consort to steal all the widow’s fur- 
niture and movables. Such meanness as this 
surpasses the power of condempation. 

The beautiful little gold fish, which some 
think can be raised in this country only in glass 

lobes filled with water, has, according to the 

orticulturalist, been naturalized, and made to 
flourish in the Schuylkill river, above Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. Phelan, wife of Geo. Phelan, lately died 
of oo at Newark, N. J. Returning from 
her funeral, Mr. Phelan sl tly scratched his 
hand, from the effects of which he died, leaving 
six children, to deplore the loss of both parents 
in less than a week. 

At Germantown, Pa., Patrick Howard refused 
to go for a physician for his brother, Cornelius 
Howard, who was supposed to be dying, and 
while the wife of the latter was gone for the pur- 
pose, he robbed the dying man of three h 
and fifty dollars in gold. 

One of the party of em ts who left Co- 
lumbus, Ga., last fall, for Liberia, sends home a 
sample of cotton of a species which heads all 
the time, and says good sea-island cotton can be 
grown there. 

The Virginia tobacco crop will, this season, it 
is said, much exceed the crop of last year, The 
inspections, thus far, show an excess of 9000 
hhds. over the corresponding period of last year. 


Chicago is called the “ City of Locomotives,” 
there being two hundred and sixty locomotive 
engines running on the different roads converg- 
ing there, which are housed in that city. 

Mrs. Jane C. Washington, widow of the late 
John Augustine Washington, of Mount Vernon, 
and mother of the present owner of that honored 
place, died at Mount Vernon recently. 

General Scott has received official information 
from the Department at Washington, that the 
back pay and allowances to which he is entitled 
as Lieutenant General, are withheld. : 

Flour barrels are now manufactured with a 
hollow tube through the centre, which prevents 
the heating, and consequently the souring of the 
flour. 

There are about 50,000 natives of Wales in the 
United States, nearly all good citizens, and it is 
said that not one of them 1s an office-holder. 

Salt, of a superior quality, is being manufac- 
tured by solar evaporation in the vicinity of 
Corpus Christi. 











In this city by Rev. Charles 8. Porter, Mr. William 
to Miss Priscilia Elms. 
Hy Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. David Lyon to Mise Mary 
rton. 
By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Nathan C. Mulliken to Miss Mar- 
garet Smith. 
at pet. Me. Same, Se, John D. Lilley to Mise Helen 
“ ir. 
ty ker Mr. Cilley, Mr. Nahum Howard to Miss Mary 
. Brown. 
By Rev. Mr. MeCardy, Mr. Amos 8. Darling to Miss 
Charlotte A. Maynard 
At South Boston, Mr. John L. Capen to Miss Eleanor 
At Charlestown, Mr. Robert Ireland to Mise Maria A. 
At Chelsea, Mr. William B. Pear to Miss Lacy A 
At Salem, Mr. Henry Saltonstall to Miss Georgianns 
‘At Lowell, Mr. Greenleaf Haskell to Miss Tryphens 
As Waltham, Mr. Lyman P. T. Miller to Miss Sarah 


‘At Saugus, Mr. Appleton Hi. Morse to Mise Margie 6 
B Fenno. 


At South by Rev. Joseph D. Hull, Mr. Horace 
D. Uilley to Miss Abby B. Bustia. y 
p At Nentashot, Mr. Chastes E. Coffin to Miss Margaret 


. Ewer. 
At Philadelphia, Rev. R. 8. Storrs Dickinson to Mise 
Margaret Shippen, Melivelss. 


<9 Deaths, 


In this city, Mrs. Sallie P. Eastman, 16; Miss Bilen 
M ir. Thomas Kirk, 28; Mr ——~ i aoe 
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At Medford, Mr. Gorham Brooks, @ 

at , Mrs Rice, @ 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Ly dia B., widow of the late The 
Pearson, 74 


At 
min Coit, _ *. 
D taenk’ te. Sarsh Bird, wife of Rev. Sameci M. 


Haskins 

A RIL, Mr. Clarke, 

at Peden’. Mr panty hag 

At &. Jota, N. B, Mr. Pullip Hughes, formerty of 
Boston 

at . We., Nien. Jeno G., ettew @ te tate duke 
ii Moline. Th Mr. Marla E., wile of Rev. MK 
Cress, 28. 

At New Orleans, Mr. Jobe C. Austin, 7 


At Sacramento, Cal., Mr. James Graham, 40, of Prow- 
idence, KR. 1 
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{Weitten for The Flag of our Union.] 
THOU ART COMING. 


ane 


eee 
BY SUE M. SCOTT. 


Thou art coming, and the sorrow 
Which in absence grieves me more, 
From this thought a bliss ean borrow, 
That it seldom knew before. 

Yes, this absence has but strengthened 
All the feelings of my soul; 

Till the chords of love have lengthened 
Par beyond my weak control! 


Thou art coming—O what pleasure 
This one thought alone can give; 
Thou, my fond heart's richest treasure, 
°Tis for thee alone I live! 
Chide me not for thus unveiling 
Feelings that should hidden be; 
Chide me not that love unfailing 
Is the gift I bring to thee! 


Thou art coming! © this whisper, 
Sweetly sounding in my heart, 
Wakes the wish that thou wert coming, 
Nevermore from me to part! 
Thou mayet never kuow the anguish 
' Which the thought of parting brings; 
Tow. away from thee, [ languish, 
How this grief my bosom wrings! 


7 ji 

But thou'rt coming, and no longer 
Will I weep in sadness now; 

Faitering faith is growing stronger, 
While thy love wreath binds my brow. 

For 1 know I'm not forsaken, 
As I feel thy presence near, 

From its grief my soul shall waken, 
Thou art coming—thou art here! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RESCUE. 


BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


Many years ago, when our country was 
wilder and more thinly populated than at pres- 
ent, there might have been seen upon a public 
road that wound along the brow of a hill, seek- 
ing an easy descent into the valley, two girls, 
sisters, who were walking slowly towards their 
home—a heavy, ungraceful, but well-kept struc- 
ture that lay below them, encompassed by or- 
chards and cultivated fields. The elder of these, 
Miss Hart—or Olive, as she was called by her 
own family—was nd longer young or pretty, but 
she possessed a distinguished, ladylike manner, 
that made her on many occasions not less no- 
ticeable and pleasing than her young sister, Eu- 
nice, who enchanted all with the sorcery of radi- 
ant smiles lighting up her fair face, and by the 
vivacious grace that inspired the movements of 
an almost perfect figure. 

Eunice pouted her ripe lips, and tossed away 
her glossy curls, as she said : 

“if I were really a brute beast, or a nice 
piece of mechanism, even, it might do well 
enough to bargain me away; but since I may 
claim the owernship of a soul without arrogance, 
and one, too, that is as sensitive as souls in gen- 
eral, it does seem as if I might have a voice in 
the disposal of the poor little body that holds 
it.”? 

“Papa does not wish you to be miserable,” 
said Olive, kindly ; “and if, when you become 
acquainted with Henry Elton, you cannot like 
him, you certainly will not be compelled to mar- 
ry him. Your happiness will not be sacrificed 
to sustain the pledges of other people.” 

“Was papa’s promise so very sacred?” in- 
quired Eunice. 

“Those given to dying men always scem so. 
When papa was last in England, several years 
ago, he lost his friend Elton; but before that 


. sad event, to carry out, I believe, a long cher- 


ished whimsical intention of uniting the families, 
this marriage was planned that affords you so 
great dissatisfaction. If I were not so unfortu- 
nate as to be several years older than Harry, you 
probably would not obtain a clever, wealthy hus- 
band as easily as you now will,” said Olive, 
laughing. 

“You might have had him in welcome,” re- 
torted Eunice. ‘“ You may take him now, for I 
am determined to hate him, and to let every- 
body see it. I will not be made the subject of 
such an uncivilized, paganish negociation, as if 
I were a dusky little heathen.” 

“ You may think better of that wilful declara- 
tion in a month, when you have seen Harry,” 
replied Olive ; “ for if he inherits a fair share of 
his father’s external advantages and excellent 
qualities, he could easily make himself accept- 
able to a more fastidious and prejudiced young 
lady than you.” 

“T wish I knew just how he did look, and 
precisely when he will appear among us. We'll 
go and ask Dame Elsie about him ;” and Eunice 
danced and clapped her hands as she caught at 
the new idea. 

“ Fie, fie!” exclaimed Olive ; “it is not over 
respectable to seek Dame Elsie, and it is said 
that it is sometimes dangerous. We have heard 
that she busies herself about what no Christian 
woman ought to know, and that she holds inter- 
course with strange, indescribable visitors. If 
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the reply, “and there is a mile between us and 
our home; and Dame Elsie’s hut is more than 
a mile distant in the forest behind us. It is in- 
discreet and unsafe to go there now.” 

“J have no superstitious fear of hobgoblin 
terrors, and if we walk quickly we can easily 
return to this place before dark, and thence the 
road is open to our home. I have a shilling in 
my pocket, and we can visit her now and no 
gossiping acquaintance be ever the wiser, if you 
have any scruples on the score of a dignified 
repptation, Come Olive, sister, don’t deny me. 
It is no common curiosity that urges me to go.” 

“Te is an unholy business, and can result in 
no good. It grieves me that you can put any 
confidence in the insane mutterings of a repul- 
sive, haggish woman ; and our father will be 
more angry than grieved when he learns that 
we have been there.” 

“ He will never know it,” said Eunice, with 
an arch gesture and expression. “ But unless 
we make haste the sprites will have the ground 
before us.” 

She immediately began to clamber over the 
low, broken fence that separated the road from 
the forest, and Olive, with perhaps a little sym- 
pathy in her sister’s curiosity, which restrained 
her from flatly refusing to go, half reluctantly 
followed. 

The path which they took was very wild. A 
few large trees had been felled to mark its course, 
but from their vigorous roots, thrifty shoots came 
up in dense, glossy clumps. The adjoining sap- 
lings, envious of the narrow opening that man 
had effected, sought to embrace each other across 
it; and the low shrubs, and juicy, slender herbs, 
strove to imitate the wayward luxuriance of the 
trees. So that, with all the varied obstructions, 
a path could only be said to be designated, not 
made. Yet the ground was not rugged; the 
air was exhilarating with the pungent odor 
of healthy plants and the moist soil ; the slant- 
ing sunshine brought into strong contrast gilded 
patches and deep shadows; and the little birds 
twittered on every tree-top, and balanced on the 
swaying boughs. The sisters, busily conversing 
on every novelty, and the many points of singu- 
lar beauty that the scene presented, went on 
rapidly, plunging deeper and deeper into the 
increasing denseness of the forest. The ground 
gradually descended as they progressed, till at 
length they found themselves in the low, broad 
basin of wet land, whose tangled vegetation of- 
fered no plaee of egress, save at the point where 
they had forced their entrance, and whose 
gloomy shadows already anticipated the evening 
twilight. 

“ Where are we?” exclaimed Olive, almost 
in terror. “ Now I think upon it, we have walk- 
ed nearer two miles than one since entering the 
forest.” \ 

“We have come a long distance,” said Eu- 
nice, nothing daunted ; “but if we have over- 
shot the mark, the proper way is to return at 
once, and not bemoan our mistake in this wil- 
derness. We must have passed Elsie’s hut not 
far behind. It is a forlorn little thing, which 
you could scarcely distinguish from an earth- 
mound or a blackened bowlder.” ‘ 

“Incredible! It could not have escaped our 
observation. It must be that we have missed 
our course altogether. The paths through these 
woods, though often travelled, are vague and 
divergent. We were rash to attempt them. 
Let it be now our only object to escape from 
these thickets. Wild beasts have been seen 
often, even on this side of the forest, and there 
are said to be secret caves where ruffianly vaga- 
bond men associate and devise mischief, whence 
they prowl to execute it.” 

“Tf there is indeed such danger, we will hasten 
homeward,” returned Eunice, cheerfully, unwill- 
ing to betray her own rising alarm. 

The sisters with alacrity sought to retrace 
their steps, but presently became aware that 
they had lost every token of the path, and also 
that it was impossible with their inexperience, 
to keep a straight course while they were mo- 
mentarily obliged to make a detour about some 
obstruction. Soon the fading rays of the sun 
wholly failed, and missing their only guide, they 
became in a little time bewildered, and each was 
confident that the other desired to go in a 
wrong direction. 

“We must allow that we are lost in the 
woods,” said Eunice, trying to feel brave. “It 
really sounds quite formidable. Now our hero- 
ism is to be tested.” 

“Tt is ridiculous,” returned Olive, much vex- 
ed. “A fine story to be tossed about the coun- 
try, that Colonel Hart’s daughters were lost as 
they were seeking a disreputable locality to lis- 
ten devoutly to the gibberish of a witch.” 

“Let us make one more effort to get out,” 
said Eunice, humbly, who felt too much in the 
wrong to retort upon her sister’s severity. : 

But their endeavors were in vain. A thick 
cloud crept over the sky, which, added to the 
shade of the dense foliage, made an almost pal- 
pable darkness. The sisters, uneasy if they 
paused, and filled with compunction when they 
remembered the anxiety which their unwonted 





it had not been for the | y and infil of 
our family, she would have béen made a public 
example ere this.” 

“T shall not fear the wrinkled crone on the 
authority of mere hearsay,” said Eunice, reso- 
lutely. “I believe her and her vicinity to be as 
harmless as yonder startled partridge, and that 
her mysterious and solitary habits are but con- 
venient and necessary accessories to her profes- 
sion of fortune-telling. I have seen a dozen 
swains and lasses, whose experience has demon- 
strated the accuracy of her predictions, and if 
she has an inoffensive way of telling truly what 
people desire to know, it concerns no one how 
she finds it out.” 

“ You should not associate so familiarly with 
the vulgar classes,” said Olive, who was notedly 


. exclusive, and who was now glad to turn the 


conversation in any direction from the one it 
had taken. 

“They are very amusing, and often intelli- 
gent,” replied Eunice. “ But let us go at ong 
to Dame Elsie’s, now that we are upon the hill; 
it will save ascending it another time.” 

“Tt lacks scarcely an hour of sunset,” was 








b would at home, clung to the 
hope of emerging from the forest when they 
should have surmounted the next impediment. 
Thus they wandered painfully, till .overcome 
with exhaustion they sank down at the foot of a 
tree, where they resolved to watch each other 
while they should take alternate sleep. 

Olive ~ the first watch, and while, with 
tired sight, She strove to distinguish some out- 
line in the blackness, there came faint gleams of 
lightning to her assistance. She had a strange 
pleasure as she beheld the ghastly landscape 
flash out ever and anon in the livid light. She 
could not turn her eyes from the dismal fascina- 
tion which the successive lurid brightness and 
oppressive darkness afforded. At length she 
changed her position, and looked in a new di- 
rection. She had scarcely done so, when a cry 
of joy burst from her lips that at once awoke 
her sister. 

“Dame Elsie’s hut is but a few rods from 
us!” she exclaimed, “and it will give us pro- 
tection from the approaching rain.” 

“Tt is almost midnight, and are you not 
afraid of the sprites, who, they say, hold confer- 





ences with the seeress at that quiet hour?” said 
Eunice, whose love of mischief could not be 
easily buffeted out of her. 

“There is graver reason to fear the ill effects 
of this exposure,” replied Olive, with an air of 
dignity that she knew how to assume with 
effect. 

The hut was, fortunately, tenanted by its own- 
er, who was crouching over a few smouldering 
embers, when the wanderers made application for 
admittance; and who had the inconvenience of 
excessive startled surprise entirely on her own 
side. 

“ May the saints help me!” cried the old wo- 
man. “ Who are you in this darkness? Wo- 
men! What, the young ladies from the Hart 
farm? Why do ye seek me at this time of 
night? Are there murderers or thieves—” 

“We are only, unfortunately, lost in the 
woods,” returned Olive. ‘“ And now if you will 
accompany us to our home, we will provide for 
you until morning, and abundantly reward you. 
I bethink myself that we must not delay to 
quiet the alarm which our folly has occasioned.” 

“T will go alone,” said Elsie ; “and you shall 
remain here, for you are too tender to walk fur- 
ther to-night. The bed is soft enough for weary 
bones, and in the morning they will come for 

” 

“T did intend to remain here when I first saw 
the place,” replied Olive; “but we have rested 
long under a tree near by; Eunice has slept; 
and if you will bring us some fosd to support 
us, we will go home at once, and end this stray- 
ing immediately. Such is my wish.” 

Elsie lighted the remnant of a slender candle, 
and busied herself in bringing forth the meagre 
stores of her pantry. Eunice mentally rejected 
one little plate after another as they were set out 
on the low table, and concluded it would be 
good policy to go hungry an hour longer, when 
her sight was gladdened by the appearance of a 
tolerably fresh loaf of coarse bread, and a broad 
pewter plate covered high with new, white, drip- 
ping honeycomb. 

“T would walk farther than I have to-night to 
taste such fragrant sweetness, could I obtain the 
luxury in no other way,” she exclaimed, as she 
cut open the crisp cells that poured forth their 
limpid contents. 

Elsie, while the sisters finished the hasty meal, 
went about to secure the premises against the 
entrance of the threatening rain. As she was 
thus employed, there were heard without ap- 
proaching steps, and Eunice, certain that some 
messenger had arrived from home in search of 
them, would have opened the door at once. 

“ Be not hasty,” said Elsie, laying her skinny 
finger on the girl’s shoulder. “ In a lonely place 
like this, we do not admit strangers rashly. 
We’ll know whence and what they are first.” 

There was a knock and a voice. 

“T do not ask admittance, but directions to 
guide me through this forest.” 

Elsie opened the door, and there appeared a 
young man, too short and broad in person, and 


with too irregular features to be handsome ; but, 


a frank and intelligent ‘expression inspired con- 
fidence, and more than atoned for.some dcfi- 
ciences in face and figure. He continued: 

“I was so conceited, ten hours ago, as to im- 
agine that I had skill enough to conduct me 
through this wild tract without losing my course, 
and thus save several miles from a more circuit- 
ous route; but after a great deal of travelling, 
and a few adventures, Iam more hopelessly in- 
volved in these detestable intricacies than ever, 
unless you are able to direct me to the residence 
of Colonel Hart, which Iam desirous to reach 
in the shortest possiblé time.” 

“There are Colonel Hart’s daughters,’*said 
Elsie, ‘and we go down into the valley now. 
You can go with us.” 

Elsie’s speech annoyed Olive greatly, for it 
was her design to keep thgir excursion a secret, 
and it did not seem a propitious commencement 
to make them known to a roving member of 
some neighboring family. 

The stranger hesitated, as he observed them 
attentively. ; 

“Ts it your fixed purpose to return home to- 
night?” he inquired of the young ladies, 

“It is,” said Olive. ‘We committed our- 
selves too freely to the guidance of these forest 
paths, and they have detained us till this late 
hour in consequence of our inattention; but we 
go now,” and she gathered up her shawl and 
advanced to the door. 

‘Stay a moment,” said the stranger, motion- 
ing her back. “TI am unwilling to occasion you 
needless trouble, but I have just met with an 
adventure which you must know, and then you 
can decide what you will do.” ° 

“Are you alone? Is there any one with 
you?” asked Elsie, who was peering into the 
darkness. 

“ My good horse, only,” was the reply. 

“TJ thought I saw a man“in that last flash,” 
said Elsie. 

It was the tall stump before the door; there ! 
I saw it then,” returned Eunice. 

“Per-haps! My eyes are getting poor,” and 
Elsie looked sharply out. " 

“Let me hasten with my story,” said the 
stranger. “TI had not, been long in these woods 
when I found it impossible to ride in the path 
which I had taken—I suppose I had already 
wandered from the right way—and afier leading 
my horse until dark, I considered it advisable 
to secure the first shelter for repose. I luckily 
came upon a kind of artificial cavern, built of 
enormous flat stones, that looked in their con- 
venient constructive arrangement as if they had 
once betn the playthings of giants. Securing 
my horse on a grass-plat at a considerable dis- 
tance, I entered my rugged inn, and had. almost 
fallen asleep, when I was disturbed by approach- 
ing footsteps and voices, that came nearer, with- 
out pause or intermission, as if the way were 
familiar, and stopped at the portal of my primi- 
tive apartment. 

“TI resolved to remain undiscovered while I 
might, and quietly receding further inward, I 
listened to the conversation of, I should judge, 
three men. I gathered that, at the instigation 
of a certain Bill Edmonds, who, it appears, is 
excessively angered by a rejection from the 





younger Miss Hart, these men, for a consider- | 


able reward, were to find means on this or to- 
morrow night to capture the lady, and deliver 
her into the possession of her discarded suitor. 
If it should be found necessary, in order to ac- 
complish their design, the house was to be fired, 
and in the ensuing confusion, the prize was to 
be secured. 

“AsI heard the infamous plan arranged, I 
was impatient to rescue a worthy family from 
the consequences of such villany, and not feel- 
ing quite competent to destroy upon the spot the 
ruffianly trio, I’determined to frustrate their de- 
sign by forestalling their visit to Colonel Hart’s. 
I cautiously retired still farther into the supra- 
terrene cavern, and succeeded, as I heped, in 
finding an insignificant back door to the struc- 
ture, and worming my way through the broken 
rocks, I was at length free. I luckily found my 
horse in the darkness, and favored by the spongy 
soil that received the animal’s hoofs without 
noise, I escaped without attracting observation. 
Having obtained several hints respecting my 
course from the conversation of these men, I 
expected to leave the forest behind me shortly, 
bat instead, I have been leading my horse this 
hour, and had just concluded that the forest was 
enchanted, and that I must be content to wan- 
der in the magic cycles till the spell should be 
broken, when I saw your friendly taper.” 

“ Let us hasten homeward that the household 
may be in a state of defence,” said Olive, throw- 
ing a mantle round h r pale sister, 

“If I might advise where I am so little ac- 
quainted,” said the stranger, “I would recom- 
mend that, unless the timidity of the young la- 
dies be excessive, or there exist evident objec- 
tions to such an arrangement, they remain here 
while this good dame and I avail ourselves of 
the utmost speed of my horse to go and return 
as soon as possible. The horse, of course, can- 
not carry four persons. I have lost much time 
already, and while we are making slow progress, 
a portion of the intended mischief may be 
accomplished.” 

“You are right,” said Olive; “ we are not 
afraid to remain here.” 

“And it commences to rain, also,” continued 
the stranger. “ Geta pillion, good woman, or 
a substitute for one, and we'll not delay.” 

Eunice nearly laughed outright, in spite of 
her apprehension, as she thought what a ical 
figure the gentlemanly personage before her and 
the shrivelled beldam would cut, if it were day- 
light, riding double to her father’s door. 

« “The tree branches are low; we must walk 
half a mile before ’twill be safe to ride,” said 
Elsie. 

“Let us hasten,” said the stranger. But be- 
fore goingy he paused to add: “ I would suggest, 
if the intense darkness is not specially disagree- 
able to the young ladjes, that they extinguish the 
light, lest it should attract wanderers tu the 
house, who might be more troublesome than I 
have been.” 

“Yes, put it out,” said Elsie, jerking her fin- 
ger at them; “and keep still if you hear noises, 
and don’t touch the cat.” ' 

She slipped out at the narrow door, fastening 
it by sundry mysterious manipulations, with 
wooden pins and hooks, and in a moment the 
sound of receding footsteps died away, and 
there was heard only the gentle pattering of the 
rain upon the roof and surrounding foliage. 

“T cannot und d,”” whispered Eunice, as 
she ¢lung to her sister, ‘‘ how I should have rested 
an hour ago beneath the trees without a feeling 
of timidity, and now, when we are tolerably 
provided for, I am oppressed with disquietude.” 

“You are greatly fatigued,” replied Olive, 
“and you have been startled by the intelligence 
which the stranger brought to-night. Heaven 
grant that he may not reach our home too late! 
Hide your face in my shoulder.” 

“T cannot; it is so fearful here that I must see 
everything. How the ferocious, impish eyes of 
the cat glare upon us from the darkness of the 
corner. It seems as if Edmonds looked at me 
with some expression when I last saw him.” 

“ You dismissed him too imperiously and un- 
feelingly,” said Olive; “and I shall not regret 
that you are frightened now, if nothing more 
comes of it; for it may teach you that it is un- 
wise to coquette with such desperate fellows. 
Tf you had told him at first and frankly that you 
were no longer at liberty to bestow your hand on 
any other than hivn to whom it has been prom- 
ised, it would have soothed his vanity and satis- 
fied his egotism, and probably spared us the 
solicitude of this hour.” 

“Forgive me, sister; but I could not tell him 
what J will not allow to be true, whatever you 
and papa may think of it.” 

Olive made no reply, and the girls sat in si- 
lence during what seemed to them a long time. 
Then there were heard voices without, and steps 
seemed to move about the house. 

“They have come back for us,” exclaimed 
Eunice, starting up. 

Olive held her fast, and silenced her by saying 
in a whisper : 

“Elsie would not try to come in at the win- 
dows !” : 

There was a hand upon the sash attempting 
to move it; there was another making a more 
forcible attempt to effect amr entrance by the 
door. The light from a lantern glimmered on 
the ceiling. The sisters had no means of de- 
fence but to retreat quietly into the farthest cor- 
ner behind the cat, who had come forth to con- 
front the intrnders. 

Directly there came a vigorous assault upon 
the door, which fell clattering upon the floor of 
the hut, end two athletic men entered, bending 
forward to discover what it might contain. Puss, 
whose claws and eyes, ire and hair, were terribly 
excited, made a direct facial onslanght upon the 
first, sprang over his shoulder to grapple the 
second, and then back again to her previous 
antagonist, almost before he could make an em 
phatic use of a not over choice vocabulary with 
which to return her sharp welcome. The - 
did not seem to touch the floor, but flew from 
one to the other like an enraged hornet, and 
afforded her opponents nearly as much as they 
could do to save their eyes and repel her fierce 
attacks. 
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“Te is the old witch herself,” shouted one. 
“No common beast could keep in the air like 
this. Catch hold of her, I say. We shall find 
the girls changed into hooks and trammels.” 

Puss wouldn’t be held, but performed her part 
so well, that if Eunice had retained the presence 
of mind and .nerve of Olive, the sisters might 
possibly have escaped, for as the contest ad- 
vanced into the room, and the lantern afforded 
scarcely any light in the cammotion, they edged 
their way along against the wall of the hut, and 
had nearly gained the door, unobserved, when 
Eunice, in her excessive agitation, stambled 
against the fallen fragments, and was prostrated 
helplessly across them. Olive strove, even then, 
to drag her out, but it was too late ; the cat had 
just received & stunning blow, and the rufians 
turned to secure their prize, and seizing the ter- 
rified girls bore them rapidly through the forest, 
the screams and the struggles of the sisters be- 
ing of no avail in those dreary solitudes and 
against the strength of their kidnappers. 

The public road was gained in a little time, 
where a couple of horses awaited them, and the 
sisters were carried off at a round pace, they 
knew not whither, save that it was from their 
own home. After riding an hour, the ruffians 
left the road, and crossing for some distance the 
open fields, entered into another section of wood- 
land, and winding their way through this, ar- 
rived at a low house, whose inmates they roused, 
and into which they carried the girls, with gar- 
ments dripping from long exposure to the pene- 
trating rain. The old man and woman, who 
lived there, seemed to have been expecting their 
visitors, and while the former applied himself 
with alacrity to kindling a fire, the latter took 
the sisters into a little bedroom, and gave them 
some coarse substitute for their wet dresses, 

Tt was in vain that Olive attempted to ascer- 
tain, where they were, and what they were next 
to expect; the old woman, though sufficiently 
garrulous on other topics, answered her ques- 
tions with the monotonous reply of old Igno- 
rance himself, “I do not know.” When she 
went out, Eunice, with hasty contrition for the 
wilfalness that had led her into such trouble, 
flung herself upon the miserable bed and wept 
passionately. Olive made no attempt to con- 
sole her, but sitting down, leaned her head 
against the wainscot to think what must and 
could be done. She detected in that position a 
low conversation, carried on, evidently, between 
their conductors and hostess; and she hushed 
her breathing to hear each word. 

“You don’t say that you’ve brought them a 
day too soon ?”’ said the old woman, in petulant 
tones. “ And I’m to be bothered with them till 
to-morrow night! Where are the fine things 
coming from that they must eat?” 

“ Start out the old man for something. You 
know we pay you well.” 

“It’s well enough for you to say what's to bes 
done ; but why, I say, didn’t you leave them till 
Edmonds could meet them here ¢’” 

“Why, the covey flitted in our way, and we 
had nothing to do but lay our hands upon it, 
and bring it along. ’Tis’ safe enough in your 
keeping—the pay, you know, remember that— 
only take care of the brightest bird, that’s the 
one that’s wanted, and Edmonds will be here 
himself sometime between sundown and mid- 
night to-morrow, and you'll have your money.” 

“But the other one,” said the old woman, 
“what's to be done with her?” 

“ She’s to be held close till J come,” said the 
ruffian, ‘with decision. ‘“ She’s a bonnie bird, 
and has got a clear voice. ’Twill be rich to 
keep her in a cage and tame her.” . 

Olive, though not particularly*edified with 
hearing what appropriation was to be made of 
herself, was yet greatly relieved to find that there 
was a respite of so many hours, and resolving to 
be prepared for any demand upon her strength, 
lay down beside her sister, who had already wept 
herself to sleep, and reposed till they were called 
to their early breakfast. She affected a sprained 
foot, and hobbled out with a wry face ; and when 
the old woman offered to dress it, she would 
have only a dish of cold vinegar to pour over 
her stocking and cambric handkerchief, that, 
artfully folded and disposed underneath, indi- 
eated a badly swollen state of the cords, Eu- 
nice wasted her pity on her sister’s afiliction, 
and not being initiated into the secret of the 
misfortune, was greatly concerned; but Olive 
was resigned, and hoped it would be over ia a 
few days, and ate her breakfast as calmly as if 
her foot was her only source of trouble. Eunice 
continued to feed herself with tears. 

The day wore tediously on, and yet all too 
fast for Olive, who seemed so contented with 
her situation, and so crippled by the accident 
under which she appeared to suffer, that she 
was allowed to limp around the naked yard and 
narrow garden, and find what amusement she 
liked, while Eunice, who'was impatient and rest- 
less, was a closely watched prisoner. The house 
stood alone on a small clearing, at the foot of a 
high hill or mountain, that was heavily wooded 
about its base, and did not reveal its altitude to 
those in close proximity to it. Eunice could 
form little estimate respecting the locality of the 
place to which she had been brought, and could 
tell nothing of the direction and distance to her 
own home. 

Mid-day came at length, and with it dinner, 
after which the old man sect off to procare some 
luxuries for supper, that, in expectation of addi- 
tiowal visitors, was to be served up with all pos- 
sible display. Olive poured more vinegar on 
her foot, scolded her sister for crying when a 
handsome young fellow was riding forty miles 
that day to see her (for her hostess had ventur- 
ed to tell he¥ so much), and then craved permis- 
sion to sit in the sunshine at the end of the 
house. She observed, when she left the house, 
that the old woman was absorbed in the mana- 
facture of pastry, and that she kept up « kind of 


+| conversation with Eunice, with the evident de- 


sign to be assured of her presence by her re- 
sponses, and thas charge her ears with the guar- 
dianship of her person, insicad of her eyes. 
Olive crawled ous at the duor, went round the 
end of the hoase, and then darted into the woods 
that were close at hand. I: was her intent on to 
ascend the hill ia order to ascertain wha: coarse 
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to take; bat before she hed half & 
laborious attempt, she strack a pe 


scomed familiar, end she percet: 
was upon @ mountain to which th 
the valley often made excurioass bk: 
~—she had been there ealy « few 
oasly. ‘Thit welcome recognition 
the bunten from ber mind, aud whe 
self with courage to the weary jou 
tofare her, hoping in the course of 
miles to fall in wich some Prieed ot 
who might facilitate her progress, 
not #0 fortanate, Tk was appre 
when, beeachiess and exhansted, 
with the though: of ber sister's « 
reached her home. The househo: 
greatest distress, Col. Hlart, with 
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the old witch herself,’ shouted one. 
mon beast could keep in the air like 
tch hold of her, I say. We shall find 
hanged into hooks and trammels.” 
yuldn’t be held, but performed her part 
at if Eunice had retained the presence 
and .nerve of Olive, the sisters might 
have escaped, for as the contest ad- 
‘to the room, and the lantern afforded 
ay light in the cammotion, they edged 
along against the wall of the hut, and 
y gained the door, unobserved, when 
n her excessive agitation, stumbled 
@ fallen fragments, and was prostrated 
across them. Olive strove, even then, 
‘Tr out, but it was too late ; the cat had 
ved % stunning blow, and the ruffians 
» secure their prize, and seizing the ter- 
s bore them rapidly through the forest, 
ms and the struggles of the sisters be- 
» avail in those dreary solitudes and 
.e strength of their kidnappers. 
tblic road was gained in a little time, 
ouple of horses awaited them, and the 
ere carried off at a round pace, they 
whither, save that it was from their 
‘e. After riding an hour, the ruffians 
‘oad, and crossing for some distance the 
's, entered into another section of wood- 
| winding their way through this, ar- 
\ low house, whose inmates they roused, 
which they carried the girls, with gar- 
ipping from long exposure to the pene- 
tin. The old man and woman, who 
re, seemed to have been expecting their 
and while the former applied himself 
rity to kindling a fire, the latter took 
“3 into a little bedroom, and gave them 
tse substitute for their wet dresses. 
in vain that Olive attempted to ascer- 
e they were, and what they were next 
t; the old woman, though sufficiently 
's on other topics, answered her ques- 
th the monotonous reply of old Igno- 
mself, “I do not know.” When she 
, Eunice, with hasty contrition for the 
3 that had led her into such trouble, 
self upon the miserable bed and wept 
‘ely. Olive made no attempt to con- 
but sitting down, leaned her head 
he wainscot to think what must and 
done. She detected in that position a 
ersation, carried on, evidently, between 
ductors and hostess; and she hushed 
hing to hear each word. 
don’t say that you’ve brought them a 
soon ?” said the old woman, in petulant 
‘And I’m to be bothered with them till 
w night! Where are the fine things 
vom that they must eat?” 
¢ out the old man for something. You 
pay you well.” 
well enough for you to say what’s to be. 
it why, I say, didn’t you leave them till 
3 could meet them here ?” 
y, the covey flitted in our way, and we 
hing todo but lay our hands upon it, 
git along. ’Tis’ safe enough in your 
—the pay, you know, remember that— 
2 eare of the brightest bird, that’s the 
’s wanted, and Edmonds will be here 
sometime between sundown and mid- 
morrow, and you'll have your money.” 
the other one,” said the old woman, 
to be done with her?” 
3 to be held close till J come,” said the 
with decision. ‘She’s a bonnie bird, 
got a clear voice. ’Twill be rich to 
in a cage and tame her.” . 
, though not particularly*edified with 
what appropriation was to be made of 
vas yet greatly relieved to find that there 
spite of so many hours, and resolving to 
wed for any demand upon her strength, 
a beside her sister, who had already wept 
o sleep, and reposed till they were called 
early breakfast. She affected a sprained 
.d hobbled out with a wry face ; and when 
woman offered to dress it, she would 
aly a dish of cold vinegar to pour over 
‘king and cambric handkerchief, that, 
folded and disposed underneath, indi- 
. badly swollen state of'the cords. Eu- 
sted her pity on her sister’s afiliction,. 
t being initiated into the secret of the 
ine, was greatly concerred; but Olive 
igned, and hoped it would be over in a 
vs, and ate her breakfast as calmly as if 
. was her only source of trouble. Eunice 
ved to feed herself with tears. 
day wore tediously on, and yet all too 
: Olive, who seemed so contented with 
iation, and so crippled by the accident 
which she appeared to suffer, that she 
owed to limp around the naked yard and 
garden, and find what amusement she 
vhile Eunice, who'was impatient and rest- 
s a closely watched prisoner. The house 
Jone on a small clearing, at the foot of a 
\l or mountain, that was heavily wooded 
ts base, and did not reveal its altitude to 
‘a close proximity to it. Eunice could 
ttle estimate respecting the locality of the 
» which she had been brought, and could 
hing of the direction and distance to her 
me. 
lay came at length, and with it dinner, 
hich the old man set off to procure some 
s for supper, that, in expectation of addi- 
visitors, was to be served up with all pos- 
isplay. Olive poured more vinegar on 
t, scolded her sister for crying when a 
me young fellow was riding forty miles 
y to see her (for her hostess had ventur- 
il her so mach), and then craved permis- 
, sit in the sunshine at the end of the 
She observed, when she left the house, 
e old woman was absorbed in the manu- 
of pastry, and that she kept up a kind of 
sation with Eunice, with the evident de- 
» be assured of her presence by her re- 
, and thas charge her ears with the guar- 
p of her person, instead of her eyes. 
© crawled out at the door, went round the 
the house, and then darted into the woods 
re close at hand. It was her intention to 
: the hill ia order to ascertain what course 
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to take; but before she had half completed that 

laborious attempt, she struck a path that soon 
seemed familiar, and she perceived’ that she 
was upon a mountain to which the families in 
the valley often made excursions in the summer 
—she had been there only a few weeks previ- 
ously. This welcome recognition took much of 
the burden from her mind, and she applied her- 
self with courage to the weary journey that lay 
before her, hoping in the course of the long ten 
miles to full in with some friend or acquaintance 
who might facilitate her progress. But she was 
not so fortunate. It was approaching night 
when, breathless and exhausted, and tortured 
with the thought of her sister’s condition, she 
reached her home. The household was in the 
greatest distress. Col. Hart, with many of the 
neighbors, was absent in search of the missing 
girls. The stranger of the preceding evening, 
and a man servant, familiar with the country, 
had been left at the house to protect it; if neces- 
sary, or to act upon the reception of any intelli- 
gence. It was a happy arrangement. 

Fresh horses were ready in a moment; and 
when Olive had given to Robert every particu- 
lar concerning the locality in which her sister 
was detained, and the cir es connected 
with the sudden capture and subsequent events, 
to both the stranger youth and the man servant, 
they set off, fully determined to accomplish the 
rescue. 

It was already twilight when they found the 
house at the foot of the mountain, and their 
vexation was great as they ascertained that 
Eunice had disappeared with her grim guardian, 
and that only the old man remained upon the 
premises. This was, however, not very differ- 
ent from what they had expected, as a conse- 
quence of the flight of Olive, but it was not less 
inconvenient on that account, unless they could 
by some means discover whither the woman had 
gone. The stranger offered the old man gold, 
and failing there, strove to intimidate him with 
threats, but was able to extort only the most in- 
consistent and irrelevant answers, that seemed 
more like the jabber of idiocy than the effect of 
a definite resolve to maintain complicity in what 
might be to him a profitable crime. 

The men went out to hold a consultation. It 
was evident that Eunice could not have been 
taken to a great distance, as it did not appear 
that Edmonds had yet been there ; he was not 
expected till later—certainly not before that 
time. It was deemed expedient to watch the 
house, and wait for his arrival. The stranger 
determined to undertake this duty alone, while 
Robert was to seek out several lurking places 
on the hill side, with which he was familiar, in 
hopes to find the fugitives secreted in some of 
them. The stranger retired with his horse 
through the path by which he had come down 
the mountain; for he, with Robert, had pursued 
the same route that Olive had followed in her 
escape; and having gone far enough to avoid 
the suspicions of the single tenant of the house, 
he tied his horse, and stole back beneath the 
friendly shade of the trees. He waited long, so 
long that he began to cherish many misgivings 
in regard to the propriety of the course he had 
adopted, and regretted that he had not taken 
more active measures, though at haphazard. 

The night was clear and bright beneath the 
starlit heavens. Robert did not return, and if 
the old man of the house had not lingered about 
his door, as if he were waiting some arrival, the 
stranger would have relinquished his assumed 
post at once to put in execution a succession of 
plans that he had formed in the silence and soli- 
tude. His impatience was relieved at length by 
the appearance of two horsemen, who halted be- 
fore the house. . 

“Have you the girls safe?” inquired the fore- 
mast. 

“Ts it you, Edmonds ?” was the reply. . 

“Yes—all right ; but where are the girls ?” 

“One’s got away, and the woman’s took the 
other up here a little to keep her safer.” 

“Which has escaped ?” asked Edmonds, with 
eagerness. 

“The oldest one,” was the answer. 

“So much the better. She would have been 
hard to manage,” said Edmonds. 

“ That was my affair, not yours,” retorted his 
companion. ‘I meant to have had the training 
of that bird.” 

The old man explained as well as he could 
how the elder sister had escaped, and how indi- 
viduals had come in quest of the other; and he 
chuekled as he related how he had succeeded in 
getting rid of them so promptly, and averred, 
triumphantly, that he was equal to the old wo- 
man any day. 

“Then you have made great progress since I 
saw you last,” said Edmonds. “ But make haste 
and show us the hiding place of the lady. These 
fellows may be here again shortly, and I would 
prefer taking my prize away into more comfort- 
able quarters, after a peaceable fashion. Be 
active.” 

The riders followed their decrepit conductor 
along a wooded dale that wound, with a gentle 
ascent, between the hills. The ‘stranger, who 
was armed, and not at all inclined to maintain 
peace, if strife should appear necessary, fell 
closé in the rear of the party, and exultingly 
pursued his way, favored by the dimness of the 
night. They soon came against a rocky ascent, 
where they paused, at a signal from the guide, 
who, with a peculiar half whistle, half scream, 
called his wife. Sne crept from a@ sheltering 
nook, and stood looking over the ledge. 

“ Edmonds is here,” said her spouse; “ bring 
her down.” 

“No,” retarned Edmonds, emphatically. “I 
will go for the lady myself.” 

There was a shrill cry of distress, and the old 
womdn appeared to exert her utmost strength as 
she held Eunice, who, frantic and desperate, 
sought either to flee or to throw herself over the 
precipitous ledge upon which she struggled. It 
was impossible to make a direct ascent to the 
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| caution and celerity, glided up on the opposite 





side, and reaching the top before his unsus- 
picious rival appeared, received the senseless 
form of the terrified girl from her hateful keeper, 
who supposed that the expected claimant had 
come, and making a sudden retreat by abrupt 
and wary turns, re entered the dale, and flying 





through it, again commenced the ascent of the 
mountain, and had reached his horse with his 
charge before the amazed and angry group at 
the ledge arrived at any proper appreciation of 
the loss that had befallen them. 

Eunice continued insensible, and her rescuer 
rode at the utmost speed of his horse to gain a 
stream which, he recollected, the road crossed 
just as it led into the open country. There he 
alighted ; and laying the light form of the girl 
upon the grassy bank, dashed the cool, clear wa- 
ter upon her face, and by many a soothing ad- 
dress, sought to arouse her. He presently suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to consciousness, but it 
was more difficult to banish her alarm, and by 
repeated assurances, convince her that she had 
no longer anything to fear. The ride home- 
ward was short to both, and by midnight the sis- 
ters were in each other’s arms, weeping for very 
joy. Col. Hart was present to participate in 
their happiness, and all the servants, except 
Robert who followed several hours afterwards, 
manifested their sympathy. 

Olive hastened her sister to repose, and before 
leaving her to sleep, caressing her as she would 
an injured child, she said : 

“Jt seemed cruel and harsh for me to leave 
you, without one word of explanation, in that 
dreadful place; but if a single action or the 
slightest betrayal of consciousness had excited 
suspicion, where should we have been? I re- 
solved, at the beginning, to err on the side of 
pradence, even at the expense of mercy. So 
you must forgive me.” 

“O, I beseech you not to speak of my for- 
giveness of you, when I have been so very 
wrong,” said Eunice, with emotion. ‘“ The first 
ray of hope broke in upon my sorrow, when I 
perceived you had escaped, for I knew your de- 
votion and energy. But my rescue at last was 
accomplished as by a miracle. To whom are 
we indebted for my preservation? Who is the 
stranger who met us so fortunately?” 

“So providentially,” returned Olive, gently. 
“Your deliverer I have seen and heard less than 
yourself; but papa has had a long interview 
with him, and is convinced that he possesses un- 
usual excellencies of ch and a superior 
intellectual development. He'has never seen 
our lovely valley and wild hills before, and papa 
thinks that he may beguile him with the pleas- 
ures of our rural life into a visit of several 
weeks. The valuable service that he has ren- 
dered us already makes him more than an ac- 
.quaintance merely, and will afford an apology 
for his continuaace with us until inclination or 
business calls him elsewhere.” 

“OQ, Iam so glad that he is to remain with 
us at present,” said Eunice, evidently speaking 
from the heart. ‘But his name, have you 
learned that ?” 

“Barry, Mr. Barry,” replied Olive, as she 
rose and left her sister. 

Eunice did not fall asleep at once, for rich 
manly tones continued to ring in her ear, and 
cordial, handsome eyes seemed to smile upon 
her, and she thought how very grateful she 
ought to be to Mr. Barry, and that she could not 
be too much his friend, because she was 80 
deeply indebted to him. But she heroically re- 
solved not to fall in love with him, for her wil- 
fulness had already cost herself and family much 
trouble, and filled with contrition, she determined 
to yield her unqualified submission to her fath- 
er’s wishes. Doubtless Harry Elton would be 
endurable, and she hoped, if he came soon, he 
would do himself honor in the estimation of Mr. 
Barry. . 

The succeeding days demonstrated that Eu- 
nice had taken the right position. It was easy 
to exhibit a sincere friendliness to Mr. Barry 
without any embarrassment, since he manifested 
no intention to reciprocate a warmer sentiment 
could he have excited it. He rode and walked 
with the sisters, he worked with them in their 
garden, he read to them by the hour, and talked 








world of men and things, with which his ac- 
quaintance far exceeded theirs. He was so frank 
and hearty, boyish at times, and withal, so dig- 
nified and intelligent, so easy and agreeable, 
that for the sisters each day passed in his society 
sped more swiftly than the preceding, and they 
were conscious of a strong fraternal regard for 
their visitor. Col. Hart cultivated an intimacy 
with the young stranger, and succeeded in de- 
taining him fora longer period than Eunice at 
first had dared to hope. 

Eunice was in the sitting-room alone one 
morning, when Mr. Barry entered and startled 
and distressed her by ¢ ing his p 
devotion and asking for her heart and hand. It 
was only on the previous evening that she had 
had a long conversation with her father concern- 
ing Harry Elton, from whom he had just re- 
ceived a communication referring to his engage- 
ment with Eunice, which he, on his part, desired 
to fulfil, if her consent could be obtained, and 
she gave her promise to marry him, and thought 
she was happy, as she received the joyful thanks 
of her gratified parent. It was a bitter thing to 
find, so quickly afterwards, that her heart had 
all been given to Mr. Barry, a fact that his first 
word of love revealed to her. What could she 
do? She could only tell him about Elton and 
that her destiny was united to his. 

“And how can you love this Elton, this 
stranger whom you have never seen ?” inquired 
Barry. 

“OQ, Ido not love him!” exclaimed Eunice, 
bursting into tears; “and worse than that, I 
sometimes dislike him more than I can tell.” 

“And why keep an engagement that excites 
your extreme aversion? Break your promise, 








place that she occupied; but on each hand 
might be found a circuitous path, threading a 
zigzag course among the bushes, and meeting 
the other near the summit of the rocks. 

As soon as Edmonds entered one of these, 
the young stranger, with almost superhuman 


“ Papa never asked me to do anything that 

} Was not on the whole for the best, and he says, 
now, that I shall be happy in complying with 
his wishes; but I do not yet see how it can be.” 
“Nor I, if he wishes you to become the wife 


| and marry me.” 


to them of literature and poetry, and of the great», 





“of any other than myself; there is no one whom 


you do or can love as you do me.” 

“T never said so,” returned Eunice, half af- 
fronted, “and I have said positively that I 
should not marry you.” 

“Tt is true, and it is my only consolation, now 
that you turn me from you, to know that your 
heart is wholly mine, and that you cannot give it 
to another. Your silence, or whatever assertion 
you can make, will not change my conviction.” 

At that moment, Col. Hart opened the door 
and invited Barry to ride with him to a certain 
portion of the farm which they had purposed to 
visit that day, and Eunice was left to reflect 
upon the assurance of her fejected lover. 

At the dinner-table, Col. Hart briefly men- 
tioned that Elton would probably arrive in the 
evening, and requested his daughters to be in 
readiness to receive him. The announcement 

btained no resp from any party, save a 
simple assent from Olive; but Eunice became 
white and red, and white again, and was relieved 
when the meal shortly terminated and she could 
escape into the fresh air of the garden. She had 
taken but a few turns, when Barry met her, and 
with a very grave expression, said : 

“Tam come, dear Eunice, to bid you good- 
by. I should not wish tasee your face with two 
lovers about, when one makes it so sad. If it 
would please you, I will go away and leave my 
place to Elton.” 

“Tt would please me—no, it would be best for 
you to go,” returned Eunice. 

“Itis hardly kind for you to say that, after 
the pleasant days we have spent together,” con- 
tinued Barry. 

“T did not mean to be ungrateful, even in ap- 
pearance, for 1 owe you so much—everything.” 

After a pause, Barry said: “Yet you will 
thank me for going away, and will not even in- 
vite me to come again. I will not allow you to 
do yourself so great an injustice, to say nothing 
of the effect of such treatment upon my own 
happiness. I will return soon to visit you, and 
indeed I cannot say that I will not take up my 
abode with you some time. I am wholly unset- 
tled now, and may choose a home in any place, 
and Elton is doubtless a good-natured fellow, or 
he would not come all the way from England 
under a promise to take a wife whom he has 
never seen, and we shall get on well together; 
and as for you and I, if we see each other daily, 
we shall be very happy.” 

“ Most miserable,” replied Eunice, who was 
greatly distressed by the singular pertinacity of 
her lover. 

“A most absurd fancy, which some romantic 
young ladies entertain, to suppose that persons 
loving each other, as we do, can be miserable be- 
cause they meet every day.” 

“You are not like yourself, Mr. Barry,” re- 
plied Eunice, with dignity, striving to repress 
her tears. ‘I entreat you to leave me.” 

“That is very direct. I cannot refuse,” re- 
plied Barry, with an injured look; “but I will 
return soon to see you all, and certainly shall not 
deny myself the privilege of being at your wed- 
ding. I would take a kiss, if you were not 
principled againwe giving me one. Nay, but I 
will have one. Good-by. Don’t forget me.” 
And he marched out of the garden, leaving Eu- 
nice to wonder at his strange, turbulent manner, 
and to fear that his disappointment had disor- 
dered his intellect. But she was glad that he 
was to come back soon; perhaps, by his imperi- 
ous conduct, he would prevent a marriage that 
was becoming, every moment, more and more 
dreadful in her view. She wentto her chamber, 
and almost forgot the expected guestin thinking 
of him who had just departed. 

It was nightfatl when Olive entered her room 
and told her that her father desired her presence 
in the parlor, for Elton had arrived. Glad that 
the twilight might conceal the indifference that 
would show itself on her countenance, she fol- 
lowed her sister. Her father received her, and 
introduced Elton, who eagerly advanced. She 
could not raise her eyes to observe him and his 
low salutation. He took her hand and conduct- 
ed her to a sofa, and sitting at her side, contrived 
to hold the little member fast in his own. Col. 
Hart and Olive kept up an informal conversa- 
tion, but Elton did not speak. Eunice began to 
grow indignant, and was thinking how she 
should escape from the clownish fellow who sat 
with such ineffable content beside her, when the 
candles were brought. 

Col. Hart advanced towards them, saying: 
“ And you think, my dear Elton, that you can 
take good care of my little girl ?” 

“Certainly, heaven helping me,” was the ear- 
nest reply. 

“Barry!” exclaimed Eunice, starting back, 
and looking up in bewildered surprise. 

“No, Harry Elton, if you please,” said that 
individual. “I am sorry you don’t like me, 
Eunice.” 

The blushing girl strove to conceal her face 
with her hands, but Elton drew her towards him, 
and she hid it on his breast. 

“ Let me explain, Eunice,” said her father. 
“ When Elton arrived, and found every circum- 
stance to favor such a course, he desired to re- 
main incognito, and thus gain your affections on 
fair grounds. Knowing your prejudice, which 
was not wholly inexcusable, I assented, with the 
concurrence of your sister, and I trust that you 
are quite prepared to pardon our conspiracy 
against your unhappiness.” 

Eunice looked up with such a radiant smile, 
that there could be no doubt of her satisfaction. 

“ But Iam wholly responsible for this day’s 
mischief,” said Elton, “for when I heard you 
coolly say that you did not like me, it worked in 
me such sharp discontent, that I could not resist 
the temptation to avenge myself by teasing you 
a few hours, though I knew that you were de- 
lauded. But I'll not be so wicked again, unless 
you repeat the offence.” 

“ That I shall take care not to do,” said Eunice, 
as she went from the room to dress her hair for her 
old visitor, which she would not curl for the new. 

“ If every one,” said Olive, who accompanied 
her, “who visits Dame Elsie, finds such a for- 
tune there as did you—” 

“O, be mercifal, Olive, sister ;” and Olive 
said no more. 
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1 HAVE LOVED, 


BY HENRY G. BRINKEAROF?. 


T have loved, and 0 how fondly, 
Words, cold words, may never tell; 

And the dream remained long after 
Hope had bid my heart farewell. 


Memory brings me back the morning, 
That bright morning when we met— 
Busy care, or toil, or sorrow, 
Had not crossed our pathway yet. 


And each spot we sought together, 
Each sequestered nook and glen, 
Come again before my vision, 
But they're sadly changed sinee then. 


Change is marked on all around me, 
Sterner thoughts now throng my brain ; 

For that dream of love ims vanished, 
And it may not come again. 


— —-—- e—ee ¢ —-— 
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A WORD ABOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT, 


In a retired nook, in one of our Eastern 
States, we have lately been cultivating a more 
intimate companionship with nature. We al- 
ways conceived of her as a beautiful goddess, 
but never before have we half realized her 
charms. At times, although a little coquettish, 
yet she is a true lover, and never leaves you with 
a disappointed heart. 

As everybody is now travelling, or expecting 
to do so either in midsummer or autumn, as we 
have returned from snuffing the breezes of 
summer, let us say a word in behalf of a quiet 
route as most conducive to health and pleasure, 
not to add improvement. 

Fancy yourself alone with nature in her 
charming attire of a summer season. A forest 
surrounds you—the very stillness awes you to 
contemplation—it is twilight. The ‘ whippoor- 
will” is distinctly sounding his notes upon 
your stone doorstep. Hark! he comes still 
nearer, and sings yet louder; you rush precipi- 
tately to look at the stranger, but your footstep 
has broken the charm, and you grieve for his 
departure. It is morning! Somehow, in this 
unbroken silence, one does not always sleep 
most profoundly. The early dawn of day is 
proclaimed by our old friends, the robins, who 
are in full concert, never in better tune—never 
more inspiring notes. By-and by comes the old 
whippoorwill—we hear him in the distance—for 
he is rather shy of that intrusive act you com- 
mitted last evening. 

Just as we were listening to the sweet concert 
(as if there could be no harmony in this world), 
the wild and frantic chattering of little redbreast 
is heard calling vociferously to his mates for 
help. Grimalkin has besieged his nest and 
borne away his young, and is devouring them 
with epicurean delight at the foot of that se- 
cluded tree. Poor bird! we cannot help you; 
we are reminded only, in your tiny loss, how per- 
fectly analogous is your case to those who have 
built golden nests, and felt great security in their 
possessions, when the assault of a robber, or the 
blast of lightning, or some unlooked-for ma- 
rauder, has torn it from your fancied strong 
tower. 

Well, we watched onr little songster’s grief. 
After a few flutterings, her grieved spirit returned 
again to her tenantless nest. Plainly it was all 
over—she deserted it, and began to pick around 
our doorway ; and before evening she chanted a 
half sad, half melodious strain, which ended in 
a full song of gladness. She gave us no farther 
indications of sorrow. Would we were wise as 
the bird, not to dwell in melancholy mood over 
what we cannot regain when lost forever. 

Our whippoorwill grew less timid. We 
found his lone egg deposited upon a bit of 
moss on a flat rock—fully exposed to wild prey, 
or the careless hoof of stray cattle that fed in 
the enclosure; yet she deposited her treasure 
without fear—perchance nothing will harm her. 
Does not this teach us to exercise a trust in 
Providence ? haviug performed our part, to leave 
the result ? 

The crushed violets—there was a dear little 
clump of them, and they were imbedded in thick 
grass, and peeped out so lovingly, and kissed 
the dew-drops, and looked up in the majestic 
face of the sun, so that we never felt like pluck- 
ing one of them to add to the fragrance of our 
bouquet. But alas! a heavy frost had crushed 
them and stamped them in the earth ; but nature 
often restores her gifts, and after a shower, when 
the great drops fell so heavily that it seemed as 
if those alone would have been an agent of de- 
struction, our little wild flowers became loosened 
about their roots, and after a few struggles to re- 
gain their lost position, they succeeded, and 
though somewhat bruised and tangled, yet they 
appeared the same violets still. And cannot 
many a crashed heart re-adjust itself, and again 
perform its service to the world, and cheer yet 
other hearts, by its power to bafile all its an- 
toward mishaps # 

Passing upward to more reasoning instincts, 
we saw the same fidelity to the laws of nature, 
while a transgression here seemed more in ac- 
cordance with our own erring wills. ‘“ Bruno,” 
our house-dog, was chained ; he had committed, 
or it was alleged against him that he had made 
depredations upon his neighbor’s flock of sheep, 
and as “Bruno” was an old rover and much 
given to sportive feats, and the bantam cock, 
with his featherless tail, gave evidence against 
him, the poor slave was sold into bondage ; and 
had the cries of the more enlightened slaves 
continued as harsh and howling as “ Bruno's,” 
not one would have been retained in the hold of 
any vessel, and slavery would have ceased long 
ago. 

The corn, which peeped out so fresh and 
green from its deep enclosure, and gave the 
farmer a goodly prospe-t of a fair crop, is sud- 
denly plucked up by the voracious crow, who 
comes at early dawn, mid-day andevening, end 
bears away the precious germ. He must be kept 
in subjection, and fear alone will restrain him. 


In the ragged habilimente of a beerar’e cart 
sundry scarecrows are placed at short distan es 
from each other; and if the rags flatrer, or the 
tiny windmill gives an extra whiy!, our Mack 
bird takes the hint and fics over, without daring 
to alight. Then, again, the beeutifel luxuriant 
| vines are eaten—really, the farmer hasan enemy 
to contend with, in whatever he plants or 
) gathers! The weeds are so prolific, the insects 
so abundant, that with unceasing toil—rea, “* by 


the sweat of his brow,”"—does man till his fel ts, 


; and all the boasted improvements of hushandry 


cannot save a crop over which the locusts may 
swarm, or the vulture prey. 

We have sometimes wished our amateur farm- 
ers, our book agriculturists, our scientific treat- 


| ers of growth and products, could bat for one 
season follow the industrious farmer Uirough all 





| Sextet Miseecte, Lowter ie, Kentucky 


his varied rounds, and then make his report 
about the “ease and facility with which ‘nature 
rewards her cultivators.” Let him climb the 
trees in yonder orchard, or descend to the roots, 
where on unseen worm may be destroying fer 

tility ; let him repair the waste which a blighting 
wind or a cold winter has made; let him go out 
at early morning and swing his scythe blithely, 
and then guard at noonday against the heavy 
shower which is threatening in the west, and 
would he not soon find that writing about these 
things, and working upon them, were two difler- 
ent employments? All honor to him who 
would facilitate or lighten labor in his study, 
but let him remember, in the yield, men must 
toil. 

We talk about thrifty farmers; we have seen 
such, but they were men of hard labor, early 
risers, and small consumers of their own pro- 
ducts. You may ride along and envy the field 
of asparagus, or the trailing vines of strawberries, 
but how much and many of them find their way 
to the cultivator’s table? The market is the 
place whither they ure sent, and at the table of 
the rich man, ay, and the poor one at times, you 
will find them served. The pecuniary gain 
from these commodities must be appropriawed to 
other uses. We were lately introduced to a 
large grapery, and were pointed to the many 
varieties. My friend, at elbow distance, sug- 
gested how delightful it would be to board with 
the proprietor of these grounds. “ Gentlemen,” 
replied he, “I farnisi all my fruits for yonder 
market. There is a lock on my gateway, anda 
high enclosure about my premises—otherwise, I 
should have been bankrupt long ago.” 

We all visit the country, but after all, we do 
not all realize how people live there. The city 
gourmand thinks only of cream and eggs, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables; the countryman 
thinks how much butter his cream will yield, 
and how much money his fruits will bring to 
him ; “and yet,” says our city friend, “it costs 
you next to nothing to live here—rent free, 
taxes light, grounds productive, prices high— 
why, really, 1 wish we could exchange situa- 
tions.” ‘For the want of conceding to our 
country friend how much toil and expense and 
anxiety his present possessions have cost him, 
we are sorry to add, many of our city friends are 
regarded as perfect ignoramuses, to which 
charge they must plead guilty. The country 
is full of beauty.; the landscape is made up of 
charming varieties; the gardens are luxuriant ; 
neatness and thrift are on all sides; but my city 
friends, I beg you not to forget that these orna- 
ments were not imported in all their freshness, 
but toiling hands and anxious hearts and weary 
feet made what was once a wilderness, to 
“blossom as the rose;” and do not appear to 
forget this, when you sojourn at the farmer's 
house apd partake of his hospitalities. 





A VALUABLE BUCKET, 


Among the many modes of making mone 
here, none, I think, surpasses the following : 
surgeon told me he went one day into the tent 
of a brother medicus, on the Bendigo, just as a 
patient was going out. “I have been stoppi 
a tooth,” said the surgeon. “Do you get g 
cement here ?” inquired my friend. “ ‘Adinirsbie! 
I saw an old gutta percha bucket selling in a lot 
of tools one day at an auction. I bought the lot for 
the sake of the bucket, which cost me five shil- 
lings. I have already stopped some hundreds 
of tecth with the gutta percha at a guinea 
each, and shall, no doubt, stop thousands 
with it before the old bucket is used np. 
It is.a fortune to me. My name is up for 
an unrivalled dentist, and they come to me 
from far atid near."—Two Years’ Residence in 
Victoria, Australia. 
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THE BRIDE OF MY SOUL, 


BY ARTHUR FENN. 


Beautifal Truth! Earth’s fairest daughter, 
Wooed by the many, yet won by the few; 
Beautiful Truth! ‘neath placid water, 
Adown the deep well thy form we would view. 


Beautiful Truth! born when the Saviour 
Descended the skies to water our earth, 

With all-healing tears to which the behaviour 
Of Pharisee, Sadducee, daily gave birth. 


Beautiful Truth! Weary and bleeding, 

Thy feet have been wandering many a day; 
Beautiful Truth! ever receding, 

Enchanting thy lovers, yet saying them nay. 


Beautiful Truth! friend to the mourner, 
Smiling on those who would struggle for right ; 
Beautiful Truth! dead to the scorner, 
Living alone to the searcher for light. 


Beautiful Truth! soul-wife to thinker, 
Sister to virtue and mother of joy ; . 
Beautiful Truth! Despised by the tinker, 
Chained to his clay-god of evil alloy. 


Beautifal Truth! won by a nation, 
Falsehood arrayed in her glittering garb, 

Has blinded ita vision, changed its devotion— 
Has murdered its bride with adulterous barb. 


Beautiful Truth! in my night dreaming, [eway; 
I’ve called on thee, worshipped thee, bowed to thy 
Beautiful Truth! my wild heart is teeming 
With love and with homage; 0, show me the way. 


Beautiful Truth! to thy side, to thy bower, 

Try me, and teach me, and prove my deep love; 
Beauiiful Truth! I vow from this hour 

To consecrate unto thee all that I have. 


Beautiful Truth! come to thy lover, 

His arms are now yearning to clasp thy fair form; 
Beautiful Truth! in thee I would cover ' 

My wearisome past—O save me from harm! 


Beautiful Trath! in thy arms I would slumber, 

Thy cheek ’gainst mi , should repose all night; 
Beautiful Truth! in the days without number, 

I'd serve thee, I’d love thee, I’d live in thy lizht. 
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PAUL BRANT: 


—OR,— 


THE WOODCUTTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JOSEPHINE HALE. 


where 


, Tere was not in the still, sweet country 
where our story leads us, a sound of human life, 
save the faint, musical stroke of a woodman’s 
axe in the forest. And there were gleams on 
the richly-leafed trees, as though the light, with 
one dying effort, would stroke them once more 
with her broad, smooth hand, ere damp evening, 
like death, had chilled it. 

Paul Brant rested at length, and leaning heav- 
ily on his right arm, with his left hand lifted the 
* straw hat from his brow, that the cool wind 
might ripple across it. As he stood, silently 
contemplating the clouds through the trees, he 
was not thinking of their loveliness, but follow- 
ing the windings of his own disturbed, uneven 
thoughts. He was a handsomely made man of 
some fifty years; and the locks clinging to 
his pale temples and straggling loosely down his 
shoulders were thin and half-gray. His fore- 
head was broad and massive, though furrowed 
with the deep seams of care; and the dark brows 
sweeping above his stern, blue eyes, occasionally 
drew together as with some deep perplexity— 
while the hard fingers of his right hand sharply 
pressed the rude handle of his axe. ‘Ay, ay,” 
muttered he, and burying the shining edge of the 
axe deep in the mellow soil, “ the thing’ll work 
and I’ll do it. Let mesee. Saturday afternoon 
—call at Nathan’s and leave word. At night- 
fall he comes, is urged to stay sleeps 
next room to old man—door unbolted between 
them. The thing’ll work—the thing’ll work ! 
At midnight I listen—house still—everybody 
quiet as death. Then with Nathan’s axe I creep 
to the old man’s door—with one blow finish him. 
Old man rich—Nathan’s grasping disposition 
and previous dishonesty—his sleeping here and 
next room to the murdered man—axe under his 
bed—stained clothes—all go against him. Lit- 
tle Ninette—O heavens! what am I about? 
what am I about ?” 

The veins on his forehead swelled frightfully 
and he trembled violently throughout his hercu- 
lean frame. A slender tree felled years ago, 
lay crosswise over his path, all overgrown with 
thick, bright moss, and where most decayed, 
softly patched with the sweetest verdure. He 
sat down upon it, and stripping the moss from 
the wood, began to crumble it in his hands. 

“Fool !” resumed he, when he had thered 








ever in his heart—wound about it in curling 
characters. Money was something, the touch of 
which made his hand burn and his blood tingle. 
Money was something—the sound of which— 
could one silence the lips of his little Ninette, 
was sweeter and dearer to him than any other. 
The rattle of dollars seemed ever in his ears ; 
the merry chime of silver was his music; he 
scented gold afar off. In his early manhood— 
and this may have been some slight excuse—he 
had met with severe and repeated losses. Every 
later year of his life had reduced him to lower 
and meaner circumstances, and removed him 
farther away from his goal of happiness. Time 
forever increased this diseased appetite of his 
feverish heart. He hungered and thirsted for 
riches. His peace of mind was gone—the light 
of cheerfulness shone no more for him—the 
mild taper of contentment his own fingers had 
ruthlessly extinguished, and he was wandering 
onin the dark! Yet Paul’s murderous solilo- 
quy in the forest had been only a soliloquy. 
It was one of the plans which he never meant to 
carry out. Habitually, now, he wrote out wild 
schemes with the mad finger of imagination, 
and wiped them out hastily with the yet blushing 
hand of conscience. But his peace of mind was 
gone, and he was wandering on in the dark! 
The road through which Paul bent his way 
was deep-cut between two hills, and worn dusty 
with travel. But he soon struck off into one a 
great deal more beautiful, where elm trees stood 
ranked on either side, and met each other over 
head, shivering with strong laughter. This led 
to his own home. Worn out mentally, and 
therefore bodily, with a face unusually pale and 
lips compressed, Paul crossed the little garden- 
patch in front of the house, and then Ninette 


came bounding out to meet him! She was a | 


beautiful young creature of about thirteen years. 
Her face was darkened by the sun of her few 
summers, but was smooth as ivory, and mellow- 
ed toa deep rose color at her lips and cheeks. 
Only when the light shone into them could one 
see the soft blue of her eyes; for they were so 
profusely shaded with long, black lashes, that 
many believed the eyes and their silken fringes 
matched. Her form was light and erect, and her 
steps wild with life. And her hair, of the deep- 
est brown, curled richly around her oval face 
and down her shoulders. But her expression— 
it was that—that was what made little Ninette 
beautiful! Glad and sprightly she was, to be 
sure, and innocent and guileless; but she was 
something more—something better. Let time 
show little Ninette’s noble, tender heart, as it lay 
written in lovely lines upon her face. 

“Ah, papa! ah, darling papa!” said little 
Ninette, reaching up and patting his cheek. “I 
am so glad to see you. Now put away your axe 
and come in at once. There is no more work to 
be done to-night. What is the matter?” 

She stopped in the path, and looked earnestly 
in his face. 

“You look tired,” continued she; “you are 
very anxious ?” and she took his hand. 

“Yes, yes, Ninette, tired, very tired,” mur- 
mured he, absently, dropping his axe and his 
head at the same time. ‘‘ Then,” said she, joy- 
fully, ‘‘ you can rest so nicely at home with me. 
You shall not work to-morrow, no, nor next day. 
You shall be my little, sick, tired papa a whole 
week. Come in, come in. Pick up your axe 
and come in!” 

She went ahead of him a little, and with both 
her small, tanned hands clasped over his, drag- 
ged him after her, laughing merrily. Heavens, 
why did she drag him so fast—so fast—and he 
with the axe glistening and swinging loosely in 
his hand? The child was lovely enough, and 
pure enough, but her laughter is spoiled by his 
which chimes in with it. Angels protect her— 
what a laugh! 

Paul’s secret love of gold was not known to 
the world—only Ninette knew—and she, poor 
child, the knowledge grieved her. But she knew 
that he loved her far better than gold; and that 
was a blessed comfort, yea, blessed. It was 
strange that one thing had not occurred to the 
child. For along period—perhaps a dozen years, 
there had boarded in the family an old man by 
the name of Murray, appareu'ly without friends 
or relations. He was of a miserly, greedy na- 
ture, and was reputed to be very rich. To such 
aman as Brant was not this a temptation? And 
yet, the child had not dreamed of crime. 

As they went in, Ninette’and her father, Mur- 
ray, who was sitting by the window in his leath- 
ern arm chair, raised his sharp, querulous face, 
half as though he expected the two brought him 
news—news of gain. But this hope passed, 
and he sank back in his chair, his lean hands 
clasped tightly together, and his eyes fixed upon 
the floor in a vacant, unpleasant stare. 





the remembrance of a face looking out on him 
through soft, scattered ringlets, young and smil- 
ing, like the face of summer just washed in dew, 
and peeping through the leaves. “Old Mur- 
ray’s money does him no good, but it would do 
mea world 0’ good—a whole world 0’ good— 
I’ve thought of it till it must be done. Here 
in the woods I’ve thought of it, till, between the 
rings of my axe, a hissing voice, has said, thou- 
sands of times, ‘ Do it, man, do it!’ The other 
night, too, when I sat and watched Ninette, who 
was looking pale, and who was—hush, hush, 
hush! ‘That child again, that innocent child!” 

This he added so hoarsely, so differently—and 
looking about him with so much horror and 
wildness, that it seemed as though another voice 
than his own had been planning this foul wick- 
edness, and that his, much deeper and more 
solemn, had broken in suddenly and reprovingly, 
saying :—‘‘ Hush, hush, hush! my ignocent 
child, my little innocent child!” Paul Brant 
sat a moment longer, the moss and leaves crush- 
ed under his clumsy feet, his powerful arms in- 
terlaced and twining strongly over his broad breast 
and his heavy brows drawn together in a frown. 
Then seizing his axe and flinging it over his 
shoulder, he sighed heavily, and with a crashing 
footstep passed from the wood. 

And here be it said that Paul Brant was the 
victim of a species of insanity. The word 
“gold,” was written in fire on every earthly 





M hile, Brant’s daughter looked up in his 
face with a smile, and unlocking his heavy fin- 
gers loosed the axe from his grasp, and set it 
aside in one corner of the room. An hour 
passed, and Murray had fallen asleep in his 
chair. Brant and Ninette sat opposite each 
other ; the child closely watching the face of her 
father. It certainly seemed that the girl, at 
length, grew frightened ; for the bright-colored 
knitting dropped from her pretty hands, and 
every drop of blood forsook her cheeks. Sud- 
denly Brant looked up and smiled. She answer- 
ed him. Re-assured, she took up her work and 
swiftly wove a line of tiny stitches, her eyes 
still earnest in their watch of him. Again their 
faces change—both are wild and pale, both of 
absorbing interest—hers still towards him, and 
he straight -gazing at the axe which yet glistens 
inthe dark corner. “ Father!”’ exclaimed the 
child. 

“What, my child, what is it?” returned 
Brant, his face, like lightning, coming back to 
its old, smiling look. 

Ninette trembled like a leaf, and blamed her 
own timidity. Her fears were all hushed ina 
moment, “Nothing, papa, I only thought you 
were so still—you do not speak to me,” and the 
great shadow of her lashes lay onher cheek, and 
another chain of crimsom stitches ran round her 
work. 

He said nothing—he lost himself again—and 
when next she looked up it was very dark in 


thing he saw. The word “goli” flamed for-/ the room, and aslant the axe there was a thin, 





quivering streak of moonlight. Paul Brant’s 
eyes were fascinated by it—he could not with- 
draw them. 

“Hark !”’ whispered Ninette hoarsely, to her- 
self; and the slender needle, with which she 
wove, fell with a faint echo to the floor. 

“Tt must—it must be done,” muttered her 
father, in alow, distinct voice; ‘ it shall be done 
to-night, and I’ll even do it myself. Gold, gold, 
gold!” 

A piercing shriek broke from the child’s lips, 
and swiftly crossing the room, she seized the 
heavy axe in her hurried hands, and dragging 
it from the house, hid it, outside, in a deep 
thicket of leaves. She* did not see, while she 
did this, a pale face at the window, like the 
face of a madman, watching her movements. 
When she came in her father stood in the middle 
of the room, with a soft, kind beam in his eyes. 
And those very eyes had burned insanely but an 
instant ago! 

“Ninette,” said he, holdipg out his hands, 
and the child sprang forward, kneeling at his 
feet, and pressing his hands lovingly to her 
lips, her beautiful hair damply falling upon her 
face. 
ne Ninette,” continued he, sadly ; “I wander 
sometimes—is it not so? I frighten you, poor 
child. You must watch over me, Ninette. I 
think Iam losing my wits.” He smiled, and 
stroked her hair. She did not smile—she did 
not raise her face—but nestled her head against 
his arm, and continued weeping. 

‘«Ninette,” said he, in surprise, “ you do not 
doubt me? See here,” and he stretched out his 
hands—“ these never shall be stained with guilt, 
so long as God spares me my child. For I love 
you, little Ninette, love you,” and the tears 
started from his heavy lids. 

She arose and her face cleared, just as the 
morning throws off clouds and looks out on 
man, calm and peaceful. And when she had 
smiled once, proudly and confidently she said : 
“Good night, dear papa,” and raised her face to 
his. He kissed her tremulously on the lips and 
forehead, and she left the room. Just as she 
had gained the top of the stairs leading to her 
bed-chamber, a sharp voice called to her. It 
belonged to Murray, who had been aroused from 
his sleep, and who was following her, and cry- 
ing out : 

“‘Ninette, Ninette, here! give me a light, 
child. Would you send me to bed in the dark? 
Make haste, Ninette, and light me a lamp.” 

She hastened into her chamber, and quickly 
striking one, came back and stood with it in her 
hand at the top of the stairway. Murray came 
impatiently and stood at the bottom. By a 
strange impulse they both paused, gazing dumb- 
ly at each other. Neither of them advanced a 
step farther. Almost for the first time, Murray 
saw that the girl was beautiful. The long, gold- 
en flame of the lamp flashed upwards over her 
face, and her loose, light garments were fluttering. 
In her eyes there was a kind of mournful pity, 
and her childish smile had vanished. And what 
did she see? She saw a helpless and tottering 
old man. She saw—not his avariciousness, not 
his follies and absurdities—but only his pale, sil- 
ver hair, and his trembling limbs, and his anx- 
ious brow, so careworn and weary. She laid her 
hand on-her lip and then slightly beckoned to 
him. He looked surprised. Her calm, resolute 
eyes were on his face, and she still beckoned 
slowly, with an air that only increased his doubt 
and surprise. He climbed the stairs, with difficul- 
ty, and stood at her side. Then she said to the 
old man, touching him lightly with her hand : 

“I wish to have you change rooms with me, 
to-night. Iwish to sleep in the room you oc- 
cupy below.” 

“What!” he began; ‘do you—” 

“Hush! say nota word,” continued Ninette. 
“My father must not know what we do. You 
will take my room to-night ?” 

“ But,” he began again, ‘“‘ my—my—it is use- 
less. I cannot.” 

“If you have anything in the room you are 
afraid of,” said she, quickly understanding him, 
“go back and get it—bring it here. You need 
not go through the room where he is, go in by 
the other door. I will set the light down for 
you.” 

He needed only to cast one more glance at her 
face, to feel persuaded that she was in earnest, 
and that she had good reasons for doing this. 
When he came back, the child was gone from 
the stairs, and toiling up heavily, with some- 
thing clasped in his arms, he entered Ninette’s 
bed-chamber, and closed and locked the door. 

Then Ninette, soon after, creeping softly into 
the room she had chosen for herself, unfastened 
her robes, and laid down, shivering, upon ‘the 
bed. Then her beautiful face grew pale as 
death ; and her hair was scattered on the pillow, 
and her eyes were closed—O, so heavily! She 
experienced all the horrors of darkness ; she felt 
that fright which one often feels, waking in the 
lone night-time, and choking with the remem- 
brance of some ghastly dream. 

Yet she had not been dreaming. The axe in 
the leaves—that look of her father’s! no, no, she 
had notdreamed. She heard the clock striking; 
her door, when the chime had ceased, creaked 
slowly. Her heart beat loudly, and rung in her 
own ears. Through her half-open lids, she saw 
a white figure coming in stealthily, and bring- 
ing in its pale hand anaze with sweet leaves 
clinging to its glittering edge. It was dark— 
very dark—and the figure was white. The face 
was as fixed as marble, and the eyes open and 
staring. With soft, regular, awful footsteps it 
approached her, and she ceased to breathe. 
Nearer, nearer—the axe swung in the air—she 
cried out, and put up her hand—it slanted aside, 
severing one long tress of her deep, brown hair « 
The figure turned with light soft footsteps away. 
She stood up, and with one low moan, flang her 
arms about its neck, and looked it wildly in the 
face. More wildly—more searchingly—more 
joyfally. Thank God he was notawake. Thank 
God he was walking in his sleep! 

She strove to awake him—she clasped him in 
her arms. She cried, ‘Father, father, awake, 
awake! Ninette has saved you. Wake—open 
your eyes, father. Ninette has saved you— 





cry it was, which started him from his sleep. 
She smiled—she clasped him in her arms. She 
pointed to the fallen axe—to the pillow where 
she had lain—to her own bleeding hand, with a 
strange joy—to the beautiful ringlet of hair— 


and then she smiled again, clinging to him and | 


calling him “ father !’’ still. 


saying, while he dared not touch her, “ Ninette, 
Ninette!” and saying not another word for the 
fulness of his heart. But she—she kissed his 
face—she smiled—and many times the music of 
her voice was heard that night—‘‘ Thank God, 
*twas in his sleep.” 

Need it be said that the word “gold,” wher- 
ever written, wherever seen, was tarnished for- 
ever to the eyes of Paul Brant! Need it be 
said that the lesson Ninette had tanght him was 
so deeply graven on his heart, that the ring of 
dollars ever after was the echo only of Satan’s 
far-off voice ? 

Some years after, old Murray dying, proved 
him his nearest surviving relation, and left him 
his hoard of gold. But Brant calmly made it 
over to his daughter ; and still was happiest cut- 
ting wood in the forest, and whistling sweet time 
to the falling of leaf-shafted oaks. 

They were standing together at twilight. He 
took a silken curl of her hair from his bosom, 
and whispered softly : 

“Tt is the very same, Ninette. I have kept it 
ever since.” Then he put his arms around her, 
and his gray head rested on her shoulder. And 
night, with a whisper, ‘“ Saved—saved !” ran 
over the sky, and there were golden breaks in 
her garment, and a veil of stars blowing in the 
wind. 





SHAM HOSPITALITY, 


Daring the time we were at our northern mis- 
sion, we were witnesses of a most curious fact, 
which was a, characteristic of the 
Chinese. It was one of our festival days, and we 
were to celebrate the holy office at the house of 
the first catechist, where there was a tolerably 
large chapel, to which the Christians of the neigh- 
boring villages were in the habit of coming in 
great numbers. After the ceremony, the master 
of the house posted himself in the middle of the 
court, and n to call to the Christians who 
were leaving the chapel— 

“Don’t let anybody go away; to-day I invite 
every one to eat rice in my house.” 

And then he ran from one group to another, 
urging them to stay ; but every one alleged some 
reason or other for going, and went. At last he 
spied a cousin of his who had almost reached the 
door, and rushed towards him, saying : 

“What, cousin! are you going too? Impos- 
sible. ; This is holy day, and you really must 
stop.” 

“No,” said the other. ‘ Do not press me, for 
Ihave business at home that I must attend to.” 

“Business! What, to-day—a day of rest? 
Absolutely, you shall stop. I will not let you 

0.” 

And he seized his cousin’s robe, and tried to 
bring him back by main force, while the desired 
guest struggled as well as he could, and sought 
to prove that his business was too pressing to 
allow of his remaining. 

“ Well,” said the host, at last, “ since you pos- 
sibly cannot stay to eat rice, we must at least 
drink a few glasses of wine together. I should 
be quite ashamed if my cousin went away from 
my house without taking anything.” 

“Well,” replied the cousin, “it don’t take 
much time to drink a glass of wine,” and he 
turned back. 

They re-entered the house, and sat down in 
the company-room. The master then called in 
a lond voice, though without appearing to ad- 
dress any one in particular : 

“ Heat some wine, and fry some eggs.” 

In the meantime, till the hot wine and fried 
eggs should arrive, the two lighted their pipes 
and began to gossip; and then lit and smoked 
again, but the wine and eggs did not make their 
appearance. The cousin, who most likely had 
some business, at last ventured to inquire of his 
hospitable entertainer how long he thought it 
would be before the wine would be ready. 

“Wine!” replied the host; “ Wine! Have 
we got any wine here? Don’t you know very 
well that I never drink wine! It hurts my 
stomach.” 

“In that case,” said the cousin, “you might 
have let mego. Why did you urge me to stay ?” 

Hereupon the master of the mansion rose, and 
assumed an attitude of lofty indignation. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “ anybody might 
know what country you came from. hat! I 
have the politeness to invite you to drink wine, 
but you have not even the politeness to refuse ; 
where in the world have you learned your rites ? 
among the Moguls, I should think.” 

, And the poor cousin, understanding that he 
had been guilty of a terrible solecism, stammer- 
ed some words of apology, and filling his pipe 
once more, departed. 

We were ourselves present at this delightful 
little scene, and as soon as the cousin was gone, 
the least we could do was to have a good luugh ; 
but the master of the house did not laugh, he 
was indignant. He asked us whether we had 
ever seen such an ignorant, stupid and absurd 
man as his cousin; and he returned always to his 
grand principle—that is to say that a well-bred 
man will always render poli for poli 5 
and that one ought kindly to refuse what anoth 
er kindly offers ; ‘‘ otherwise,” he cried, “ what 
would become of us ?’—ZJiuc’s Travels in China 
and Tartary. 











THE CEREMONY OF DRESSING A QUEEN 


What acruel ceremony was the dressing of 
that same queen. When Marie Antoinette, in 
the days of her cumbersome greatness, stood of 
a morning in the centre of her bed«chamber, 
awaiting, after her bath, her first article of dress, 
it was presented to her, or rather it was passed 
over her royal shoulders by the ‘‘ dame d’hon- 
neur.” Perhaps, at the moment, a princess of 
the blood entered the room, (for French queens 
both dressed and dined in public), the right of 
putting on the primal garment of her majesty 
immediately devolved upon her, but it could not 
be yielded to her by the “dame d’honneur,” the 
latter, arresting the queen’s garment as it was 
passing down her royal back, adroitly whipped i 
off, and presenting it to the “premiere dame,” 
that noble lady transferred it to the princess of 
the blood. Madame Campan had once given it 
to the Duchess of Orleans, who solemnly taking 
the same, was on the point of throwing it over 
the queen's head, when a scratching (it was con 
trary to etiquette to knock) was heard at the 
door of her room. Thereupon entered the Coun 
tess de Provence, and she being nearer the throne 
than the lady of Orleans, the latter made over 
her office to the new-comer. In the meantime the 
queen stood like Venus,aso covering, but shak 
ing with cold, a wag, mid-winter, and mutter- 
ing, “what an nuisance!” The Coun 
tess de Provence entered on the mission which 
had fallen to her, and this she did so awkwardly, | 
that she entirely demolished a head dress which 
had taken three hours to build. The queen be- 
held the devastation, and got warm by laughing | 


Ninette has saved you !” and what a thrilling | outright —Dr. 





Jester's Pienic. 

Speaking of travelling, a wayfarer out West 
says : 

n travelling in the cars from Cleveland, some 


time since, we got into an interesting conversa- 
tion with a young gentleman who chanced to oc- 


| cupy @ seat directly in front of us. As he was 
He knelt down at her feet and sobbed aloud, | 


under the necessity of turning his head to talk to 
us, we suggested that when the cars stopped 
again, he should turn the seat and sit facing us. 
‘There was occupying the seat with him, a pretty 
good looking, butraw Dutchman. Acting upon 
our suggestion, when we arrived at the next sta- 
tion, the gentleman stepped out into the walk of 
the car, and politely requested the Dutchman 
to do the same, while he turned the seat. The 
Dutchman looked at the seat very critically, and 
inquiringly said : ; 

“Turn him! yaw!” 

“Yes,” answered the gentleman; “ just step 
out and I will show you how it is done.” 

The Datchman did as he was desired, when 
the gentleman turned the back of the seat and 
requested the Dutchman to take the same posi- 
tion again, But of course, with his face towards 
the other end of the car. 

“No, no,” exclaimed the Dutchman, in evi- 
dent alarm, “I’ve paid for Cincinnati, and must 
go to Cincinnati. Dem so, carry me right back 
to Cleveland.” 

No explanation would satisfy him, and he 
would not be content till the gentleman ovcupy- 
ing the seat with us, changed places and permit- 
- him to ride with his face towards Cincinnati. 

(he passengers were convulsed with laughter at 
the strange logic of the Dutchman, ey 

A certain Dutch justice of the peace in the 
State of New York, having issued a summons 
returnable on the Sabbath day, the constable, 
into whose hands it was put to be served, being 
a fellow of humor, returned the summons 
agreeably to date. The justice expecting it to 
be of some other nature, perused it, and finding 
what it was, said, in a great passion : 

* Vat de tivel you prings dis to day for?” 

“Why,” replied the constable, “ see whether 
it is not returnable on this day. Should | neg- 
lect my duty, you would probably report me to 
the Grand Jury, and I should be fined.” 

Upon this the justice, with a loud voice, said : 

“1 adjourns dis courts tll next Wednesday,” 
and calling to his son, said, ‘‘ Hauns, look off 
de almanack, and sees as dat vill pe on de Sab- 
bath day.” a 

The following conversation is said to have 
passed between a venerable old lady and a pre- 
siding judge in This learned function- 
ary was supported on his right and left by his 
worthy associates, when Mrs. P. was called to 
give evidence. 

“ Take off your bonnet, madam.” 

“T had rather not, sir.” 

“ Zounds and brimstone, madam, take off 
your bonnet, J say.” 

‘In public assemblies, sir, women generally 
cover their heads. Such, 1 am sure, is the 
custom elsewhere, and, therefore, I will not take 
off my bonnet.” 

“Do you hear that, gentlemen? She pre- 
tends to know more about these matters than 
the judge himself! Had you not better, madam, 
come and take a seat on the bench?” 

“No, sir, thank you, for I really think there 





‘bre old women enough there already.” 


A correspondent of the Home Journal, in a 
notice of a wedding he had recently attended, 
gives an amusing t of the di ti of 
a beau, in an attempt to get — hand of a 
young girl, whom, from her modest, downcast 
eyes, and unp ing d » he doubtl 
thought a fair butt for his shafts of wit. 

“Do you know what I was thinking of all 
the time during the ceremony ?” 

“Nosir; what?’ 

“Why I was blessing my stars that I was not 
the bridegroom.” 

“And I suppose the bride was doing the same 
thing,” rejoined his fair antagonist. 

“Mary, why did you kiss your hand to the 
young gentleman opposite, this morning,” said 
a careful parent to his blooming daughter. 

“ Why, the fellow had the impudence to throw 
a kiss clear across the street to me, and of course, 
I threw it back, indignantly. You wouldn't 
have had me encourage, him, by keeping it, 
would you?” 

Suspicious paternal relative is convinced that 
he drew an erroneous inference. ’ 


Peer mine 


A few nights ago, a Mr. Bodkin, who had been 
out taking his glass and pipe, on going home 
late, borrowed an umbrella, and when his wife’s 
tongue was loosened, he sat up in bed and sud- 
denly spread out the parapulie. 

“What are you going to do with that thing ?” 
said she. 

“Why, my dear, I expected a very heavy 
storm to-night, and so [ came prepared.” 

In less than two minutes, Mrs. Bodkin was 
fast asleep. 








en eer 


Sydney Smith had a great dislike of the Util- 
itarians. Of one of the class he said : 

“That man is so hard you might drive a broad 
wheeled wagon over him and it would produce 
no impression; if you were to bore holes in him 
with a gimlet, Iam convinced sawdust would 
come out of him. The school treat mankind us 
if they were mere machines ; the feelings or af- 
fections never enter into their calenlations.” 
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CHAPTER X?' 
THR PARTIQAN MAKES A 
Wr the incessant firing » 


“ Give it them—give it th: 
lows!” eried the captain, wh 
be heard. 

The men responded by a he 
Indiané by sending a score © 
spot where they beard the 


comer. 
“Are you hit?” inquired - 


iously around. 

“A fow of us have been + 
splinters, and buised a trifle » 
I believe, is the worst we | 
plied » trapper, 

“ We cannot be sufficient - 
returned the captain. 

“The cliffs are lined with 
another. “ When the moon 
fair chance at ns,” 


us with oar rifles,” suggeste 

“ We will divide equally, 
number shall whe the opp 
shall be a mutaal protectio 
can hold our enemies in ch 
Bat watch that quarter and 
on.” 


"They are preparing to ro! 
wu,” 


“Ah, my lads, that's « go 
not allow us to play at; be 
their way and let them do 0 
if twice their number could 
count off equally, and take 
ground. See! there are ; 
both sides which will shield . 
tnissiles of the Blackfeet. 
crow fire you will keep th 
till they tire of the attack. 
of our lrave fellows and the 
1 rejoiced wo say has been oo 
is now guarded by our trust 

“ Three cheers for the y 
a veteran hanier. The che 
veb ther 4 <4, 
whoups of the savages. Th 
bed ordered was then made 
his return to the theker by 
rouse that he came. He be 
pertions portion of the ome. 
and was proceeding with 
Indian euddomly storied fro 
roxhed apow hina with pen 
movement wae so qeick +t 





